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Mine Disaster at Mannington, W. Va. 


Statement by the President Following the Decision by 
Officials To Seal the Mine. November 30, 1968 


The decision to seal the mine at Mannington, W. Va., 
is a final and tragic acknowledgment of human failure. 

It will bring further heartache to those families who 
have suffered through the long watch and who must now 
live with grief. The hearts and prayers of America go out 
to them. 


But we owe these families more than sympathy. The 
men and women of our mining communities must have 
our promise that such shocking tragedies will not be 
repeated. Every man who goes below the earth on our 
behalf—every wife and family who waits anxiously for 
his return—these Americans must have the pledge of all 
Americans that safety of life and limb will be this Nation’s 
first concern. 


Let us delay no longer in filling that pledge, in pro- 
viding the modern and comprehensive protection that 
our workers need. This year, I submitted a comprehensive 
Occupational Health and Safety Act to the Congress that 
offered protection to 75 million American workers. I also 
submitted a Coal Mine Safety Act to modernize and 
enlarge protection for our mine workers. 


These laws will help and they must be passed. But no 
number of laws, no amount of inspection and enforcement 
can ever eliminate the hazards that confront our mine 
workers every day. The only certain safeguard against 
those dangers is the daily concern of employer and worker, 
the constant commitment of management and labor to 
value protection as much as production. 
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That must become the first order of every day’s business 
for those who own and manage our mines, for those who 
work them—and for all of us, who benefit from the fruits 
of their labors and our own good earth. 


NOTE: The statement was released at San Antonio, Texas. 


Chamizal Project 


Announcement of Plans for Meeting of 

President Johnson and President Diaz Ordaz of Mexico 
To Inaugurate River Channel Under the Chamizal 
Agreement. December 2, 1968 


President Johnson and Mexican President Gustavo 
Diaz Ordaz will meet on December 13 at the U.S.- 
Mexican border between El} Paso and Ciudad Juarez, 
Chihuahua, to inaugurate the new river channel project 
which completes the Chamizal Agreement. 

The two Presidents will detonate a dynamite charge 
which will open the new concrete channel to water from 
the river. This project relocates the Rio Grande to follow 
the international boundary. 

This will be the sixth meeting of the two Presidents. The 
Mexican President paid a state visit to the United States 
in October 1967, during which the two Governments 
completed the transfer of territory under the settlement 
and dedicated three new international bridges near the 
Chamizal site. 

Named after the former Mexican President, the 4.3- 
mile-long President Adolfo Lopez Mateos Channel was 
provided for in the Chamizal settlement between Mexico 
and the United States under which was settled a century- 
long territorial dispute arising from changes in the course 
of the Rio Grande in the El Paso-Ciudad Juarez area. The 
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President Adolfo Lopez Mateos Channel is designed to 
prevent further changes in the course of the river in the 
Chamizal area and will facilitate flood control. The cost 
of constructing the channel was borne equally by the two 
nations. It was constructed under the supervision of 
the U.S.-Mexico International Boundary and Water 
Commission. 

Further details of the visit will be announced at a later 
date. 


Maritime Industry-International 


Longshoremen’s Association 
Labor Dispute 


Second Report to the President on the Dispute 
by the Board of Inquiry. December 2, 1968 


I. INTRODUCTION 

On October 1, 1968, the Board of Inquiry, created 
pursuant to Section 206 of the Labor Management Rela- 
tions Act, 1947, as amended, reported to you the facts 
with respect to the labor dispute which then threatened a 
substantial part of the maritime industry with a work 
stoppage. Thereafter, late that day, Judge Sylvester Ryan 
of the United States District Court for the Southern 
District of New York issued an order temporarily restrain- 
ing the strike by the International Longshoremen’s 
Association. After several extensions, on October 16, 1968, 
Judge Ryan issued the injunction which, under the Act, 
will be terminated on December 20, 1968. 

Section 209(b) of the Act provides that this Board 
shall, on the sixtieth day after the issuance of an injunc- 
tion, report to the President: (1) the current position of 
the parties, (2) the efforts which have been made for 
settlement, (3) a statement by each party of its position, 
and (4) a statement of the employer’s last offer of settle- 
ment. This is that report. 


II. CurrENT PosITION OF THE PARTIES. 


The official positions of the parties on the disputed 
issues remain essentially as expressed in the Board’s initial 
report. None of the issues have been resolved. The major 
issues include union-wide bargaining and provisions to 
cushion or share the consequences and benefits of contain- 
erization or mechanization. In addition, there are serious 
differences over wage increases, liberalization of pensions, 
welfare, vacations and holidays, and the term of the 
contract. 

The exact nature and areas of dispute in detail are 
reflected in the respective statements filed by the parties 
and attached hereto. These differences are numerous and 
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difficult, but the parties have repeatedly declared they 
are willing to meet and negotiate at all times in the hope 
that a settlement may be achieved even before the injunc- 
tion expires. 


III. Errorts MADE TowarD SETTLEMENT. 


During the period the injunction has been in effect, 
while the employees have been at work, the chairman of 
this Board of Inquiry has been mediating this dispute, as 
suggested by the President. In this, he has had the active 
cooperation of the Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service and its mediators assigned to this dispute in the 
various Atlantic and Gulf ports. 

It was declared at this Board’s hearing on October 1, 
1968 that the informal industry proposals of Sep- 
tember 29th might have served as the basis of settlement 
if they had been made two weeks earlier, before the 
International Longshoremen’s Association had completed 
its strike plans. These proposals had been made over a 
month after the Union had submitted its written demands 
of August 27th. 


On November 1, 1968 the New York Shipping Associa- 
tion, the industry representative in the North Atlantic 
District, which has in the past set the economic or basic 
pattern of settlement for all the ports, was persuaded to 
present to the Union in writing the proposals they had 
discussed informally on September 29th. Numerous 
meetings, large and small, were conducted thereafter, but 
none of the differences between the industry’s proposals 
of November 1, 1968 and those set forth in the Union’s 
document of August 27th have been settled. The Union 
has adhered to its position on all items mentioned in its 
document, and the industry has declined to move any 
further than indicated in its proposals of November 1. 


At the same time, the major spokesmen for the two sides 
have repeatedly assured one another and the mediators 
that they earnestly desire to avoid the course followed in 
previous negotiations, in which a practice developed of 
resuming the strike after the injunction is vacated and 
continuing the strike for a period of time before the settle- 
ment is reached. 


A complicating factor is the varying conditions on both 
sides from port to port and in some respects within single 
ports. Working conditions are not uniform, nor are the 
fringe benefits or guarantees of hours of work identical. 
Some employers have moved substantially into the new 
container type of operation while others have continued 
to operate in the conventional manner; and these differ- 
ences are very important influences in the negotiations. 


The Union has made it clear that it will recommend 
to its members that they reject the last offers it expects 
the various segments of the industry to make. Yet at several 
points in the negotiations the thought was expressed that 
the most desirable outcome would be a last offer that the 
Union would feel free to urge its members to accept. 
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While this is not now likely, we believe that efforts 
should not be spared, in mediation, to try to accomplish 
this; and in any event, if the last offers are turned down, 
that negotiations and mediation be resumed immediately 
and pressed in the hope that settlement may be reached 
before the injunction expires on December 20, 1968. 

In this Board’s October 1, 1968 report to the President 
the two overriding issues were identified as union-wide 
bargaining and the impact or consequences of container- 
ization or mechanization. It now appears that in the Port 
of New York the industry is prepared to guarantee all 
employees 2,080 hours of work or pay per year, while the 
Union, the International Longshoremen’s Association, 
in its statement of position of November 25, 1968 states 
that “probably the most important of our demands, is our 
demand that the loading and stripping of containers shall 
be done exclusively by our longshore members at 
dockside.” 

Davip L. Coir, Chairman 
PETER SEITZ 
Mscr. GeorcE Hiccins 


NOTE: The report entitled “Second Report to the President on the 
Labor Dispute Involving the International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion and the Maritime Industry on the Atlantic and Gulf Coast by 
Board of Inquiry Created by Executive Order 11431” was issued by 
the Board with attachments (approx. 238 pp., processed). 


For Executive Order 11431, dated September 30, 1968, creating 
the Board of Inquiry, see 4 Weekly Comp. Pres. Docs., p. 1432. 


Retirement or Retention on Active List 
of Certain Rear Admirals in the Navy | 


Executive Order 11436. December 2, 1968 


SUSPENDING THE PROVISIONS OF SECTION 6372 oF TITLE 
10 oF THE UNITED STATES CopE, WHICH RELATE TO 
THE RETIREMENT OR RETENTION ON THE ACTIVE LIST 
OF CERTAIN REAR ADMIRALS IN THE NAvy 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by section 
6386(c) of title 10 of the United States Code, I hereby 


suspend the provisions of section 6372 of title 10 of the 
United States Code. 


Lynpvon B. JoHNSON 


The White House 
December 2, 1968 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 10:06 a.m., 
December 3, 1968] 


NOTE: Executive Order 11436 was not made public in the form of 
a White House press release. 


WEEKLY COMPILATION OF PRESIDENTIAL DOCUMENTS 
Eligibility for Promotion of Navy 
and Marine Corps Officers 


Executive Order 11437. December 2, 1968 


SUSPENDING THE Provisions OF Section 5751(b) oF 
TitLe 10 or THE UNITED States Cope, RELATING 
TO SERVICE-IN-GRADE REQUIREMENTS FOR Promo- 
TION OF OFFICERS OF THE NAvy AND MARINE Corps 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by section 
5785(b) of title 10 of the United States Code, I hereby 
suspend the provisions of section 5751(b) of title 10 of 
the United States Code. 

Executive Order No. 11232 of July 8, 1965, Executive 
Order No. 11352 of May 22, 1967, and Executive Order 
No. 11361 of July 6, 1967, are hereby revoked. 


Lynpon B. JOHNSON 
The White House 


December 2, 1968 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 10:06 am, 
December 3, 1968] 


NOTE: Executive Order 11437 was not made public in the form of 
a White House press release. 


Enrico Fermi Award 


Remarks of President Johnson, 

Chairman Glenn T. Seaborg of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, and Dr. John A. Wheeler of Princeton 
University at a Ceremony Honoring Dr. Wheeler. 
December 2, 1968 


Tue PresweNnt. Chairman Seaborg, Dr. Hornig, dis- 
tinguished ladies and gentlemen: 

Twenty-nine years ago, a scientific paper was published 
which bore a very simple title: “The Mechanism of 
Nuclear Fission.” That paper became the cornerstone for 
all the later understanding in this field; and its publica- 
tion was a step toward unlocking the fantastic secrets of 
the nuclear age. 

Today, we have come here to the historic East Room 
of the White House to honor the man who, with Niels 
Bohr, wrote that historic paper—Dr. John A. Wheeler 
of Princeton University: scientist, teacher, innovator, 
pioneer of modern physics, man of thought and man of 
action. 

To the average layman, merely to read the list of 
Dr. Wheeler’s achievements is to realize how incredibly 
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complicated this world in which we live has become. 
Most of us are not so surefooted as you are, Dr. Wheeler, 
in the complex world and in the difficult vocabulary of 
the nuclear scientist. 

But there is one thing that all of us—laymen and scien- 
tists alike—can understand: It is the idea that the human 
mind must be free to range as far and as freely as it can— 
unfettered and unconstrained. You are one who has 
chosen, like Ulysses; 


“To follow knowledge like a sinking star, 
Beyond the utmost bound of human thought.” 


Our hope is to sustain and to support you in that 
voyage. 

Today, we honor a great scientist with the Enrico 
Fermi Award of the Atomic Energy Commission. In 
receiving this award, he joins such explorers of the sci- 
entific frontier as Dr. John von Neumann, Dr. Eugene 
Wigner, and that great and that good and that talented 
public servant, than whom there is no better, Dr. Glenn 
Seaborg, and Dr. Robert Oppenheimer. 

But in honoring him, we honor in addition and also 
the idea of excellence—and we honor all who make the 
pursuit of knowledge their vocation. 

Dr. Wheeler, it is a very great pleasure to me to wel- 
come you and Mrs. Wheeler—and three other generations 
of Wheelers—here at the White House today. You do 
us honor by your visit. And you give your country great 
satisfaction and assurance. 

Dr. Seaborg—this may be the last ceremony that he 
and I will be in together. It may even be a last appear- 
ance unless he comes in as he usually does at the budget. 
I will let you in on a little secret. I think he is the most 
difficult man in the government to say “No” to, because 
he is so pure, so conscientious, and such a great public 
servant. 

Dr. Seaborg, this is an award for Dr. Wheeler, but I 
want to also give you one before I leave. 

Dr. Seasorc. Thank you. I can’t resist the opportunity 
to say that perhaps I will take advantage of what seems 
like almost an invitation. 

THE PresipENT. We should know that as modest as 
he is, he doesn’t require an invitation. 

Dr. SEasorc. Mr. President, I would like to read the 
wording of the Enrico Fermi Award to John A. Wheeler 
and it says: 

This award is for his pioneering contributions to 

understanding nuclear fission and to developing the 

technology of plutonium production reactors and his 
continuing broad contributions to nuclear science. 

And I might say, ladies and gentlemen, this award is 
signed Lyndon B. Johnson, the President of the United 
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States and, also, incidentally by the five Atomic Energy 
Commissioners. 

Dr. WHEELER. Mr. President, it means much to me 
that this award comes from the American people. It 
means much to me that you are the one who has pre- 
sented it. 

It also means a great deal to me that it has associated 
with it the name of Enrico Fermi, the immigrant from the 
Old World to America, who gave the New World the 
power to preserve the freedom of the Old World. 

On a pier in New York almost 30 years ago, on the 
16th of January, 1939, I stood beside Enrico Fermi as 
a steamship docked and Niels Bohr disembarked. 

He gave the two of us the first word of the discovery of 
fission of uranium in Germany. What a privilege I feel 
it to have been to participate in the great developments 
that began with those few words. 

How deeply honored I am to have had as colleagues 
wonderful men like Bohr, Fermi, Breit and Wigner and 
all the others who were to join in the enterprise in the 
ensuing months and years. 

How happy I am that I had the good fortune to go on 
from the first Chicago reactor to the war-time Hanford 
plutonium production reactor and to collaborate with the 
kind of men who make American industry and technology 
what it is—men from ammonia, men from cellophane and 
men from nylon, men who know what it is to be practical, 
to be economical, to be humane, to be on time because 
pioneers also know what it is to meet the competition of 
the market. 

In later days when the issue was whether a hydrogen 
bomb could be built and, if so, how, I was favored indeed 
to have for colleagues men like Teller, Toll, Ford, Wilets, 
and Henyey and many others and to be able to work with 
them in teamship with Los Alamos and Livermore. 


I accept this award in the name of these wonderful 
colleagues over the years in recognition of their gifts of 
mind and heart to the defense of America and the Free 
World. 


I accept it also with deep regard for the handful of 
young men who continue to contribute important new 
ideas in our nuclear weapons research centers today. 
Their morale, and even more important their power to 
take new steps forward, depend far more than the public 
realizes upon the degree of public support that they can 
feel in the air. 

Mr. President, I express again my deep gratitude that 
I have been permitted to work with inspiring colleagues 
over the years to forge a world safe for our children, and 
our children’s children, and safe for liberty. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 5:45 p.m. in the East Room at the 
White House. 
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Presidential Unit Citation 


Announcement of Award to Units of the 3d Squadron, 
5th Cavalry, 9th Infantry Division, and Battery B, 
7th Battalion, 9th Artillery, United States Army. 
December 3, 1968 


President Johnson today awarded the Presidential Unit 
Citation (Army) to Troop A, 3d Squadron, 5th Cavalry; 
1st Platoon, Troop B, 3d Squadron, 5th Cavalry; 3d 
Platoon, Troop C, 3d Squadron, 5th Cavalry; Head- 
quarters Section, Headquarters Troop, 3d Squadron, 5th 
Cavalry; Ground Surveillance Section, Headquarters 
Troop, 3d Squadron, 5th Cavalry; Medical Platoon, 
Headquarters Troop, 3d Squadron, 5th Cavalry of the 
9th Infantry Division, and Battery B, 7th Battalion, 9th 
Artillery, United States Army, for extraordinary heroism 
in action against hostile forces on 19-20 March 1967 
in the Republic of Vietnam. 

The Citation follows: 

By virtue of the authority vested in me as President of 
the United States and as Commander-in-Chief of the 
Armed Forces of the United States I have today awarded 


THE PresIpENTIAL Unit Crration (Army) 
For ExTrAorDINARY Heroism To 


Troop A, 3p SguapRON, 5TH CAVALRY, 
! 


— 


sT PLaToon, Troop B, 3p SguaprRon, 

5TH CAVALRY 

3p PLATOON, Troop C, 3p SQuADRON, 5TH CAVALRY, 
HEADQUARTERS SECTION, HEADQUARTERS TROOP, 

3p SQuADRON, 5TH CAVALRY 


GrouNpD SuRVEILLANCE SECTION, HEADQUARTERS 


" 


Troop, 3p SguapRON, 5TH CAVALRY 
MepicaL PLaToon, HEADQUARTERS TROOP, 


$p SQUADRON, 5TH CAVALRY OF THE 
9TH INFANTRY DIVISION 


AND TO 
Battery B, 7TH BaTTALion, 9TH ARTILLERY 
UnitTep STaTES ARMY 


The foregoing units distinguished themselves by gal- 
lantry in| action while engaged in military operations 
against ajheavily armed enemy on the night of 19-20 
March 1967 in the second battle of Ap Bau Bang, Re- 
public of Vietnam. Although initially outnumbered more 
than ten jto one and completely surrounded, Troop A 
tenaciously contained the fierce Viet Cong attack. As the 
enemy pr¢ssed its coordinated attack with mortars, auto- 
matic weapons, recoilless rifles and anti-tank rockets, the 
courageous defenders of the artillery fire support base at 
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Ap Bau Bang sustained many direct hits on their combat 
vehicles, destroying two of the vehicles and wounding over 
half the troopers. With dauntless courage, ignoring their 
wounds, they struck back at the fanatical enemy, break- 
ing up the enemy’s repeated assaults: In violently executed 
moves, the besieged Troop A perimeter was reinforced by 
elements of Troop B, C and Headquarters, to relieve 
pressure on the defenders and destroy the Viet Cong 
forces. As the armored reinforcing columns raced to the 
battle area, they broke through the Viet Cong ambushes 
prepared for them, continued on to the embattled peri- 
meter under intense fire, charged through the heavy 
enemy concentrations, and accomplished the first success- 
ful night reinforcement by armored units of a perimeter 
under heavy Viet Cong attack in the Vietnamese conflict. 
Massed fires of the cavalrymen and supporting artillery, 
armed helicopters, and tactical air fires poured into the 
enemy masses, as the troopers conducted successive 
counterattacks to complete the rout of the 273d Viet Cong 
Regiment. As dawn broke, after the six hour battle, enemy 
dead covered the battlefield. The indomitable fighting 
spirit and gallantry of the cavalry troopers achieved a 
signal victory at Ap Bau Bang which contributed signifi- 
cantly to the success of Operation Junction City in the 
Vietnamese campaign. The gallantry and heroism of the 
troopers was in keeping with the highest traditions of the 
cavalry and the United States Army. 


Astronaut Assistance and Return 
Agreement 


Announcement of the President’s Proclamation of the 
Agreement. December 3, 1968 


The President today proclaimed the Agreement on the 
Rescue of Astronauts, the Return of Astronauts, and the 
Return of Objects Launched Into Outer Space. The 
Agreement, which was opened for signature at Washing- 
ton, London, and Moscow on April 22, 1968, entered into 
force on December 3, 1968 with the deposit in the three 
capitals of instruments of ratification by the three deposi- 
tary governments, the United States, the United Kingdom, 
and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. In Washing- 
ton instruments of ratification had previously been de- 
posited by Ireland and Nepal. Over 75 States have signed 
the Agreement in one or more of the three capitals. 


The new Agreement is essentially humanitarian. It 
calls for assistance to and return of astronauts who make 
emergency or unintended landings due to difficulties en- 
countered during space flights. In addition, the Agree- 
ment contains provisions relating to the return of objects 
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launched into outer space. Taken together, these provi- 
sions carry forward the goals of international coopera- 
tion to which the United States has been dedicated since 
enactment of the National Aeronautics and Space Act of 
1958 and to which the United States renewed its com- 
mitment in the outer space treaty of 1967. 


Interdepartmental Cash Awards 
to Members of the Armed Forces 


Announcement of Executive Order Authorizing 


the Awards. December 3, 1968 


The President today issued an Executive order making 
it possible for military personnel to receive cash awards 
from civilian agencies of the Government for suggestions, 
inventions, or scientific achievements which benefit those 
agencies, thus effectuating the interdepartmental awards 
phase of the program authorized in the military cash 
awards law of 1965. 

Under the law’s military service provisions, members 
of the Armed Forces have been eligible to receive awards 
for suggestions adopted within the services. Tangible 
benefits of over $119 million have already been realized 
as a result. Now members of the military will be eligible 
for awards on essentially the same basis as civilian em- 
ployees. As much as $25,000 is awardable for a single 
suggestion or achievement under the terms of the Presi- 
dent’s order. 

Today’s action is expected to encourage even greater 
participation by members of the Armed Forces in the Gov- 
ernment’s highly successful incentive awards program, 
with resulting improvements benefiting the American 
taxpayer. 


NOTE: For the text of Executive Order 11438, see the following item. 


Interdepartmental Cash Awards 
to Members of the Armed Forces 


Executive Order 11438. December 3, 1968 


PRESCRIBING PROCEDURES GOVERNING INTERDEPART- 
MENTAL CasH AWARDS TO THE MEMBERS OF THE 
ARMED Forces 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by section 
1124(b) and (e) of title 10, United States Code, and sec- 
tion 301 of title 3, United States Code, and as President 
of the United States, it is ordered as follows: 

SEecTION 1. Any suggestion, invention, or scientific 
achievement by a member of the armed forces that con- 
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tributes to the efficiency, economy, or other improvement 
of operations of the Government of the United States 
through its adoption or use by an executive department or 
agency other than the executive department having juris- 
diction over the armed force of the member concerned 
may be the basis for honorary recognition or a cash award 
by the Secretary of Transportation in the case of a member 
of the Coast Guard when it is not operating as a service 
in the Navy or by the Secretary of Defense in the case of 
any other member of the armed forces. 

Sec. 2. An executive department or agency that adopts 
or uses the suggestion, invention, or scientific achieve- 
ment of a member of the armed forces who is not under 
its jurisdiction may recommend to the Department of De- 
fense or to the Department of Transportation, as appro- 
priate, a cash award or honorary recognition of the mem- 
ber and shall justify its recommendation with appropriate 
documentation and explanation of how the suggestion, 
invention, or scientific achievement contributes to the 
efficiency, economy, or other improvement of the opera- 
tions of the Government of the United States. Awards 
shall be made under regulations to be prescribed by the 
Secretary of Defense or the Secretary of Transportation, as 
appropriate. The regulations of the Department of De- 
fense and Department of Transportation may include 
designations of officials to whom authority for receiving, 
evaluating, and making awards may be assigned. 

Sec. 3. No cash awards, hereunder for a single sug- 
gestion, invention, or scientific achievement may exceed 
$25,000 regardless of the number of agencies or depart- 
ments which may adopt or use the suggestion, invention, 
or scientific achievement. 

Sec. 4. Funds to cover the costs of cash awards to 
members of the armed forces shall be transferred from 
the account of any executive department or agency which 
recommends the award to the appropriate account of the 
Department of Transportation or the Department of De- 
fense, as the case may be. When several executive de- 
partments or agencies benefit from the adoption or use 
of the suggestion, invention, or scientific achievement, the 
amount transferred from each such benefiting depart- 
ment or agency to the Department of Transportation or 
the Department of Defense to cover the proportionate 
share of the cost of the cash award shall be determined 
under procedures prescribed by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion in accordance with the same guidelines and standards 
applying to awards to civilian employees. 


Lynpon B. JoHNSON 


The White House 
December 3, 1968 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 3:17 p.m., 
December 3, 1968] 


Note: Executive Order 11438 was not made public in the form 
of a White House press release. For announcement of the Executive 
order, see the preceding item. 
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Harmon International Aviator’s 


Trophy 


The President’s Remarks Upon Presenting Trophy to 
Maj. William J. Knight, USAF. December 3, 1968 


Major Knight and family, Secretary Brown, Admiral 
Rosendahl, distinguished guests, ladies and gentlemen: 


Seventy, years ago, if an American President had an- 
nounced that this month three men would take a trip 
around the moon, he would have been locked up. Only 
people lik¢ Jules Verne were allowed to talk such foolish- 
ness. 

The scientific miracles of the Twentieth Century have 
taught men not to retreat from the impossible, but to 
challenge it. 

The man we are honoring here today in the Cabinet 
Room has made a career of challenging the impossible. 
Since 1965, Major William Knight has been a pilot in 
this Nation’s vital X-15 program. 

His workday is spent on the fringes of space. He has 
flown an aircraft faster than any other man alive—more 
than 4,500 miles per hour. 

The X—15 program is a joint venture of NASA and the 
Air Force. It joins aviation with space flight 
with astronautics. 


aeronautics 





Major Knight is himself a symbol of that union, for he 
holds both a command pilot’s wings and astronaut’s 
wings—which he won for flying more than 50 miles above 
the earth. 

The men who fly the X—15 are America’s finest. They 
do not have the security of knowing that their equipment 
has gone through unmanned flight tests. Every time an 
X-—15 takes to the air, a man is at the controls. 

What we learn from the X—15 program will enable us 
to improve on all our aircraft. The information gained 
from Major Knight’s “flying laboratory” will make the 
airplanes of the future safer, faster, and more efficient. 

Major Knight’s bravery and his skill have been tested 
time and again. Earlier this year, he was awarded the 
Distinguished Flying Cross for piloting his rocket aircraft 
to a safe landing after a complete engine and power failure 
at 107,000 feet—more than 20 miles up. 

So I take great pleasure—in behalf of a grateful Na- 
tion—in awarding the Harmon Trophy to this courageous 
man. 

I pay tribute to his loving family who inspires him to 
carry on these great adventures in behalf of a free people. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 11:50 a.m. in the Cabinet Room at 
the White House. 
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The Paris Peace Talks 


Press Briefing by Ambassador W. Averell Harriman 
Following His Report to the Cabinet. 
December 4, 1968 


Mr. CurisTIAN. In line with what I told you this 
morning, Ambassador Harriman gave a report to the 
Cabinet on the Paris talks. He also has met with the 
President briefly following the Cabinet meeting. He is 
going back into conference with the President when he 
is through here. 

I asked him to come and give you a brief rundown on 
what he told the Cabinet. 

AMBASSADOR Harriman. Of course I came back be- 
cause this week is the final meeting of the President’s 
Commission on Human Rights—celebration of the com- 
memoration of the 25th anniversary of the Universal 
Declaration. I was able to do it because there were no 
meetings going on in Paris at the time. 

It has given me an opportunity to consult with the 
Secretary of State, and the Secretary of Defense and now 
with the President. I made a very brief statement to the 
Cabinet explaining what happened. We are looking for- 
ward to the arrival of the delegation from the GVN— 
the Government of the Republic of Vietnam—later this 
week. I would hope we could get through with the prob- 
lems of the procedures, which always have to be worked 
out before a meeting, as soon as possible and get down to 
discussions. 

At the present time, there has been some withdrawal 
of North Vietnamese forces from the DMZ area. They 
have not removed all of their forces from the area. I am 
hopeful that we can make an agreement with them when 
the sessions get going to honor the DMZ, as we call it, 
and also, to fulfill what we have told them we would 
expect of them on any bombardment of the major cities. 


As far as the political talks are concerned, of course 
they relate to the Vietnamese. But, as President Johnson 
said over the years, he wants the people of South Vietnam 
to decide their own future. The Government of South 
Vietnam will be represented in such discussions, as we 
have said, and the political situation will be led by them. 

There will be, we hope, sometime, a discussion of the 
withdrawal of foreign forces in accordance with the 
Manila Declaration. These are all matters for the future 
to determine. 

I don’t know how much we can achieve between now 
and January 20, when Mr. Vance and I are through. 
President-elect Nixon has not yet named our successors, 
but we will be turning over a good solid small team of 
experts to the new negotiators, which will give it 
continuity. 


If there are any questions, I will be glad to answer. 
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Q. Are those the first two items that you hope to 
achieve between now and January 20, the DMZ clear- 
ance and the stopping pf the bombing of the cities? 

AMBASSADOR Harriman. There have been a few shell- 
ings of some of the smaller cities, not the larger cities. 

Q. Mr. Ambassador, do those two things contravene 
the agreement, the original agreement, upon which we 
stopped the bombing? 

AMBASSADOR HarriMAN. The agreement was very 
clear, that we made it plain that the serious talks could 
not continue, nor the cessation of bombing, if they didn’t 
honor the DMZ and the indiscriminate shelling of the 
major cities. 

But so far, the talks have not yet started. So, technically, 
there are the circumstances that we have prescribed, of 
not technically starting. But, they have reduced substan- 
tially their forces in the northern part of South Vietnam. 
Some of the divisions out there could move quite well up 
to the north. Others have only moved outside of South 
Vietnam into Laos. 

Q. Mr. Ambassador, do you see any evidence that the 
Hanoi delegation is, so to speak, dragging its feet, waiting 
for the new administration to take over? 

AMBASSADOR Harrman. No, I don’t think so. So far, 
we have gotten no indication of the dragging of feet, 
because there haven’t been any sessions. 

They have reduced the military action in and around 
the DMZ, but they are not entirely out of the DMZ, which 
is a Most annoying position, but we hope after the discus- 
sions get started we can negotiate a reestablishment of the 
DMZ. That is one of the principles in the 1954 Geneva 
accords and we hope that will be one of the early matters 
at the meeting agreed upon. 

Q. Are you seeing Mr. Nixon tomorrow? 

AMBASSADOR Harriman. I am hopeful of being able 
to see him before I go back. 

Q. What would be the nature of that meeting—just 
a report? 

AMBASSADOR HarriMaNn. I am willing to do anything 
that he wants in terms of briefing the successor and Mr. 
Vance feels the same way. Presumably, if we are asked 
to see him, it will be to report what the situation is 

Mr. Murphy, of course, is the contact with the State 
Department and I suppose there will be some continuing 
contact there. But so far, there has been no arrangement 
made. 


Q. Do you have any feelings, sir, on the advantage of 
Mr. Nixon’s sending an observer to Paris? 
AMBASSADOR HarriMAN. That is entirely for him to 


decide. If he wants to send an observer, it would be very 
welcome. 


Q. Based on the meetings that you have had thus far, 


what is your feeling—are you optimistic? What is the 
outlook at this point? 
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AMBASSADOR HarriMAN. My outlook doesn’t go be- 
yond January 20, but I think it is fair to say that due to 
President Johnson’s initiative, the first steps have been 
taken in the direction of finding a peaceful settlement. 
And I hope that there will be a momentum from that 
initiative of President Johnson which can be carried 
forward. 

We only have a relatively few weeks of negotiation 
before January 20. So, I think the main burden of the 
negotiations would fall on the Nixon administration. 

Q. Mr. Ambassador, do you see a cease-fire as a rela- 
tively early goal or as something that would only 

AMBASSADOR Harrman. I couldn’t comment on that. 
I would hope that, as the Secretary of Defense said, there 
will be a mutual arrangement for the reduction of the 
violence. 

I think he made that statement at a press conference 
recently. That will certainly be our objective, if we can 
have mutual understandings about it. 

But so far it hasn’t been discussed and I wouldn’t 
want to predict what will happen. 

Q. Do you see a withdrawal of any American troops 
in the coming year? 

AMBASSADOR HARRIMAN. I couldn’t say that at all. 
There have been no discussions or negotiations of that 
kind. But the Manila formula provided for the eventual 
withdrawal of all foreign forces from South Vietnam. 

Q. After 6 months? 

AMBASSADOR Harriman. Of course, the Manila dec- 
laration is one of the principal declarations on which we 
are working. 

Q. Mr. Ambassador, do you see negotiations continu- 
ing for a period of years perhaps? 

AMBASSADOR HarriMAN. I couldn’t say that. I 
wouldn’t want to predict. 

Q. Mr. Ambassador, are you with finality closing the 
door on the possibility of your remaining as the head of 
the delegation? 

AMBASSADOR Harriman. I have said that I have never 
declined a job which was not offered to me. I didn’t think 
it was a dignified thing to do. 

I have not been offered any position. But I have said 
that I thought that President-elect Nixon would be very 
well advised to select his own team to carry on and follow 
through in whatever objectives he has in carrying forward 
the initiative which President Johnson started toward 
peace. . 

Q. Mr. Ambassador, how would you feel about Henry 
Cabot Lodge succeeding you as the chief negotiator? 

AMBASSADOR HarrRIMAN. I would not know who the 
President-elect has in mind. I have no idea. If you have 
that information, all right. But my curiosity is even 
greater than yours. 

Q. Do you have strictly a minor role in the political 
settlement of this question? 
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AMBASSADOR HarrIMAN. The President has made it 
very plain that he thinks the South Vietnamese people 
ought to settle their own affairs. He is opposed to the 
impositions on South Vietnam by Washington or Hanoi. 
He has made it very plain on several occasions. 

Reporter. Thank you. 


note: Ambassador Harriman met with reporters at 1:35 p.m. in the 
office of Press Secretary George Christian. 


Transfer of Executive Power 


Press Briefing by Charles Murphy, President’s 
Representative for Transition Matters, Chairman 
John W. Macy, Jr., of the Civil Service Commission, 
and Director Charles J. Zwick of the Bureau of the 
Budget. December 4, 1968 


Mr. CuristTiAn. I have asked Mr. Charles Murphy, 
Chairman Macy, and Director Zwick to report to you 
briefly. 

Also, we will go on background for Mr. Hal Saunders 
of the National Security Council staff to discuss the of- 
ficial visit tomorrow of the Prime Minister of Iran. 

I will have my regular briefing in the office in a few 
minutes after we are through here. 

I will introduce Mr. Murphy now. 

Mr. Murpny. The principal thing I have to say is 
that the transition seems to be going relatively smoothly 
so far. Perhaps the best measure of that fact is that I 
don’t have anything else much to say. 

There are little problems that come up from time to 
time. Questions would perhaps be a more precise way 
to refer to them than problems—but matters that we 
managed to work out. 

We see no—at least I see—no major problems in the 
offing. 

As I guess most of you know, we did ask some time ago 
the agencies to prepare written briefing materials that 
would be available for their successors. These materials 
are virtually complete. 

I have had an opportunity to examine a good many of 
them. They seem to be well done on the whole. I think 
they should prove very valuable and helpful to the offi- 
cials of the incoming administration. 

Mr. Frank Lincoln, who was designated by Mr. Nixon, 
even before the election, as his representative on transi- 
tion matters, is in fairly regular touch with me. We are 
doing the best we can to help them deal with the little 
questions that came up as well as some of the large 
questions. 

We have made arrangements, with the approval of the 
President, for personnel investigations by the FBI, where 
the Nixon administration wants these investigations to be 
made. Arrangements have been made so that the re- 
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quests can be submitted directly by the Nixon people to 
the FBI. The investigations will be made and the reports 
in turn submitted to the designated representative of the 
President-elect for their evaluation and will not be turned 
over to anyone in this administration unless they desire 
to get security clearance or access to classified information 
for their people before the 20th of January. 

In that case, we will ask that the reports be turned over 
to the appropriate people in this administration, the 
people who tend to be specialists in this kind of thing, so 
that the determination can be made as to the security 
clearance and the access to classified information. 

I don’t think of anything else, George. 


Q. On the housekeeping side, are they using many of 
the offices that were offered and will they use more before 
the 20th, do you know? 


Mr. Mourpny. I don’t have detailed knowledge of that. 
My impression is that they are using those offices in the 
Federal Office Building 7. I know there are some people 
over there. 


My impression is that offices are probably about filled. 
I understand that the Vice President-elect was to have an 
office over there, I think, perhaps does have an office 
there. 

Mr. Macy. I reported to the President and the Cabinet 
that the plans of most of the Presidential appointees clearly 
called for continuing service to the Johnson administra- 
tion through January 20, that although there had been 
some members of the administration who had announced 
that they had other plans for the period after January 20, 
that very few of them would be leaving, other than Sec- 
retary Fowler, prior to that time. 

I observed that this was particularly appropriate and 
necessary in view of the very limited time that the Johnson 
appointees would have to work with the Nixon appointees 
prior to inauguration. 

Also, I commented on the work that has been going for- 
ward to ease the transition with respect to the personnel 
in the departments and agencies, that as a part of the 
transition planning that Mr. Murphy referred to, there is 
extensive information which will be made available to the 
designated Nixon appointees, with respect to the personnel 
within their own departments, and that there will be 
complete cooperation from the personnel officers and the 
Civil Service Commission in making the transition as 
smooth as possible. 

I commented that there had been some questions with 
respect to security clearance, which are taken care of in 
the fashion Mr. Murphy described, and other issues with 
respect to the nature of the Presidential appointments that 
we have been able to provide out of the resources avail- 
able in the White House at the present time. 

The contacts that the Johnson administration has had, 
with respect to the appointment activity of the incoming 
administration, have been made through Mr. Lincoln for 
the Nixon group and Mr. Murphy for the White House. 
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I believe that covers the observations that I offered at 
the meeting. 

Q. Mr. Macy, has the President-elect appointed some- 
one in the capacity that you served, as sort of a talent 
scout for his administration with whom you have had to 
work? 

Mr. Macy. No, my work has been with Mr. Lincoln, 
who is the officially designated liaison with the White 
House. He has some associates who are working with him 
in identifying individuals for consideration by the 
President-elect, but no formal organization or designation 
of a responsible official has taken place yet. 

Q. How many of these appointees will lose their jobs 
on January 20 in this category that you speak of? 

Mr. Macy. The topside Presidential appointees? 

Q. Yes. 

Mr. Macy. There are approximately 300 who serve at 
the pleasure of the President, who will submit their resig- 
nations in accordance with custom on or before January 
20. 

Q. Does that include the Cabinet? 

Mr. Macy. That includes the Cabinet, the sub- 
Cabinet, agency heads, all Presidential appointees who do 
not serve a fixed term. Beyond that, there are some 124 
Ambassadors who are accredited to countries around the 
world who customarily submit resignations, so that the 
new President can name their successors or may ask them 
to continue as he sees fit. 

Q. Are those 104 part of the 300 or in addition? 

Mr. Macy. They are in addition to the 300. 

Q. Were all of those resignations in the formalities? 

Mr. Macy. They will be coming in in the course of 
the period between now and January 20. 

Q. Can you tell us, based on what you know, how 
many of these 300 top people will have vacated by the 
20th of January? 

Mr. Macy. Very few of them. 

Q. Do you have any idea how many? 


Mr. Macy. I would estimate that 90 percent of them 
would be remaining until the final day of the Johnson 
administration. 

Q. Are those Schedule C appointments? 


Mr. Macy. No, that is a separate category. The Sched- 
ule C appointees are occupying positions that are excepted 
from the competitive Civil Service. But they are appointed 
by the department and agency heads. 

The people who are in those positions are there in ef- 
fect at the pleasure of the Cabinet officer or the agency 
head. It will be up to the incoming appointees to deter- 
mine whether or not they are continued or not. They 
obviously are free to submit a resignation if they wish. 

Q. How many jobs are there? 

Mr. Macy. There are two categories: One, the non- 
career executives, who are in the Grade 16, 17 and 18, the 
super grades. This is a salary range of roughly $20,000 to 
$28,000. There are about 500 in that particular category. 
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Below that, there are positions in the Schedule C, 
grade 15 and down. The incumbents of those positions 
are largely personal secretaries, special assistants and other 
officials, who work directly with PréeSidential appointees. 
They are in Schedule C. They number 1,200. But those 
are appointments that are made by the department or 
agency head or their designated subordinates. They are 
not Presidential appointees. 

Q. If you total all of those up, what is it? 

Mr. Macy. It rounds out at about 2,000 to 2,100. 

Q. Then adding 300 more for the top? 

Mr. Macy. I was including the top. 

QO. So, 2,000 is the total? 

Mr. Macy. Two thousand is the rounded out figure of 
the total that would include the Presidential appointees, 
the noncareer executives, and the Schedule C positions. 

Q. You think 90 percent of that 2,000 will stay? 

Mr. Macy. No, I was talking only about the 300. I 
would imagine that when the new Cabinet officers and 
agency heads are designated, one of their early assign- 
ments will be to review the noncareer and Schedule C 
positions with the outgoing official to determine how many 
of them he wishes to keep. 

I should add that about two-thirds of those who oc- 
cupy those particular positions are career people who 
have been elevated to those posts, not only in this ad- 
ministration, but previously. 

Q. Do they have Civil Service status? 

Mr. Macy. They do not. 

Q. Who picks up the resignation, say, a Cabinet of- 
ficer submits a resignation on January 20? Does the Presi- 
dent pick up the resignation of his own appointees? 

Mr. Macy. That is right. They resign to President 
Johnson. 

Q. Are the Cabinet officers collecting or going to be 
collecting resignations, too, of the sub-1,200? 

Mr. Macy. That will depend upon what they work 
out with their successors. There is no requirement that 
there be any resignations. 

Q. Have they instituted any policy yet? 

Mr. Macy. No, in fact, the general indication from 
the Nixon office is that the incoming administration may 
wish to keep a significant number of those individuals, 
because they are basically career people and have knowl- 
edge and experience which is very important to the con- 


tinuing activities and programs of the departments and 
agencies. 


Q. Based on past experience, can you estimate what 
percentage of the 124 Ambassadors might continue on? 

Mr. Macy. Roughly 70 percent of those Ambassadors 
are career officers. Usually, the career officers stay on for 
a period of time, although very frequently a significant 
number of them are changed as they complete a period 
of service abroad. 

The balance are noncareer appointees and generally 
they change more rapidly after inauguration. 
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Q. How many employees do we have as opposed to the 
2,000? How many are Civil Service people? 

Mr. Macy. Total full-time, regular appointees, now 
run about 2,700,000; including part-time and temporary, 
about 2.9. 

Q. Is that exclusive of the civilian employees of the 
military? 

Mr. Macy. That includes all civilian employees, in- 
cluding the more than 1 million that serve in the De- 
fense Department. 

Q. Do you stay on in your job? 

Mr. Macy. No, I will resign to the President prior to 
January 20. 

Q. Do I understand that if a career official gets on 
Schedule C that he has lost all of his Civil Service pro- 
tection, that he can’t even then drop down to a career 
position? 

Mr. Macy. That is correct, unless someone offers him 
a position at a lower level and he is reappointed. We also 
have quite a number of career officers who are occupying 
Presidential appointee positions, and presumably, they 
will be among the people who will resign. 

Q. Are you involved in preparing a report to the 
President on raising Presidential salaries and so forth? 

Mr. Macy. No, I am not. The Kappel Commission 
appointed by the President, the Vice President, the 
Speaker, and the Chief Justice, is in the process of mak- 
ing that review in accordance with the Pay Act of 1967. 

Presumably, that report, when completed, when the 
President has taken action on it, will be released. 

Q. Mr. Macy, do you personally have the impression 
that the pace at which Mr. Nixon is making his appointees 
is complicating the operation of government or the per- 
sonal planning of higher grade public servants? 

Mr. Macy. Mr. Nixon has been very careful and 
deliberate in making his search. I think it would be inap- 
propriate for me to comment on the timing. Certainly 
we want to assist him in any way we can in reaching de- 
cisions that will facilitate the transition. 

Q. Have the background studies of men who might fill 
positions in the Johnson administration, that you have col- 
lected, have those files been made available to the Nixon 
people? 

Mr. Macy. Yes. 

Q. All of them? 

Mr. Macy. Yes. 


Q. Is it your observation that of these 300 persons who 
serve at the pleasure of the President that these posi- 
tions will be filled by the new administration by January 
21 or shortly thereafter, or do you see gaps in making 
up the slack? 

Mr. Macy. I think that based upon the experience in 
1961 and in 1953, that in all likelihood it will take time 
beyond January 20 to fill all of these posts. But I am cer- 


tain that they will make every move they can to expedite 
their selections. 
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I am also certain that the members of the outgoing ad- 
ministration, in those positions, will do everything they 
can do possibly to accommodate the incoming group by 
setting their date of departure to as closely match the 
timing of the incoming officials as possible. 

Mr. CuristTIAN. Mr. Zwick? 

Mr. Zwick. Thank you, George. 

I will be brief. I reported to the President and the 
Cabinet on the status of budget preparation. Like Charlie 
Murphy, I guess my report is briefly that we are on target. 

I reminded the Cabinet heads that we have less time 
this year than last year. Last year we sent up the budget 
on January 29. We are shooting for January 13th this 
year. In the normal course of events, the Economic Re- 
port will follow in a couple of days. 

So we have roughly 244 weeks less time this year than 
last year in putting the budget together. There are 
always a few items that remain open. The President wants 
more material. We want to rethink something. I just was 
trying to encourage everybody to keep on schedule. 

This also goes for a large number of what I would 
call housekeeping type legislative proposals—acts that 
are expiring, annual authorizations which are an essential 
part of the budget, and so forth. We have to get all those 
up, obviously, before January 18th. 

So briefly I reported to the President that we are on 
schedule as of today in the budget and we have got a long 
way to go and we have got less time than we had last year. 

Q. Is it going to be bigger than this year’s? 

Mr. Zwick. Is next year’s budget going to be bigger 
than this year’s? 

Q. Yes. 

Mr. Zwick. I wouldn’t be a bit surprised. 

Q. To what extent, Mr. Zwick, is there a liaison be- 
tween Mr. Nixon’s men and your office? Is there a liaison? 

Mr. Zwick. I met several times with Mr. Lincoln. He, 
of course, works most closely with Mr. Murphy. I had one 
session with Herb Stein from Brookings. There has been 
some staff discussion. But as of now, Mr. Nixon has not 
appointed an official liaison man to the Bureau. 

Q. How much are you going to be guided in your draw- 
ing of the budget by the desires of the Nixon people? In 
other words, are you going to be drawing the budget that 
is going to meet their desires to run their administration 
or are you going to draw a budget as though you were 
going to continue to be in office after January? 

Mr. Zwick. No, I will answer it in the third way. This 
will be President Johnson’s budget. His last budget is 
obviously different than a budget he would submit if he 
was going to continue in office. So that, really, I am 
somewhere in between. This is clearly President Johnson’s 
budget, but it is clearly guided by the fact that he is going 
out of office as compared to continuing in office. 

Q. Would that be bigger or smaller? That could go in 
two directions. You could say you are going to do a lot 
of things, shooting at ideals, or it also would be possible, 
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since it is his budget but he is going out of office, to tailor 
it to what he knew that Nixon wanted. 

Mr. Zwick. It is certainly inappropriate for me to 
speculate on the President’s Budget Message. I am not 
going to be able to get into the details. 

Q. What is the figure on the current budget? 

Mr. Zwick. Currently we are estimating for $185 bil- 
lion for fiscal *69. 

Q. You said it would be different than if we were going 
to stay in. Could you elaborate on that at all? Obviously 
it is your term. How does it come down? 

Mr. Zwick. Certainly the question of long-term 
commitments, the President has to address that from the 
point of view that he is turning the Government over to a 
new administration rather than having 2 or 3 years, 4 
years of a new term to carry out policy. 

The specifics of that I am not in a position to go into. 
This is really the general character of the ’70 budget. It is 
certainly inappropriate for me to discuss that. 

Q. Obviously it must make really a difference in the 
whole transition process. If you could go into that to any 
extent, it would be very appreciative. 

Mr. Zwick. I am not quite sure, but if there is an area 
where I could comment, I would like to. I am not quite 
sure where we could find that area where I can comment. 

Q. Would you say that the obvious difference is that 
Mr. Johnson is proposing more or less than if he were 
continuing? 

Mr. Zwick. I can’t comment on that. In answer to the 
question that was asked earlier, was this a budget tailored 
to Mr. Nixon’s priorities or was it a budget that Presi- 
dent Johnson would submit if he had stayed in office, and 
I said it was neither. 

Q. What do you do if you have a program, for ex- 
ample, that Mr. Nixon has come out against that would 
normally have continued? Do you take that into account 
in setting a figure for it, saying downgrade it or eliminate 
it or whatever? 

Mr. Zwick. It would be one of the elements that we 
would take into consideration. I am being difficult, but 
there is no easy answer to these questions. 

Q. Do you think there will be a great deal of flexibility 
in the budget so that if Mr. Nixon would like to readjust 
quickly he could with the incoming administration? 

Mr. Zwick. Certainly the flexibility argument is one 
that we have gone around now over the last several 
years, as you will remember, of the tax issue. The best 
way to describe that is to refer you to the 1969 budget 
that we published in a budget of $186.1 billion. We said 
that there was roughly $391 billion worth of program 
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that was controllable, so that in any budget in any given 
year you are talking about something like 20 percent 
of the budget Ithat can be changed. So that I wouldn’t ex- 
pect that to change significantly between the ’69 and the 
°70 budget. 

But within that constraint, surely there will be 
flexibility. 

Q. Will he propose a continuation of the surtax? 

Mr. Curistran. Who? 

Q. President Johnson. 


Mr. Zwick. We will have to wait until a little 
later to see. 


Q. Are there any plans for a supplemental ’69 budget? 

Mr. Zwick. Yes, we would expect to be sending up a 
supplemental as part of the—it will be part of the ’70 
budget, but it will also include, for example, for those of 
you who follow this in detail, the agencies’ budgets were 
appropriated without the pay raise in the pay raise that 
went in July 1. So we have got to go up for a whole set 
of supplementals to give the agencies the money to cover 
the pay raise effective July 1. That was carried in the 
January budget as a lump-sum item of about $1.6 billion. 
But it was not appropriated to HEW or the Veterans Ad- 
ministration or so forth. So we have to go up with a whole 
set of supplementals just to take care of the pay raise. 

Q. Is that included in the figure you gave of $185 
billion? 

Mr. Zwick. Yes. 


Q. Do I understand your answer to the other ques- 
tion over there as meaning that there would be further 
long-term programs proposed in the 1970 budget? 

Mr. Zwick. I am just not going to try to second guess 
what the Budget Message is going to say and its content 
at this point. 

Q. Have orders gone out to the various departments 
and agencies not to put the figures in either upper or 
lower so as not to embarrass an incoming administra- 
tion? 

Mr. Zwick. There are two things. I sent out a memo to 
the agencies, I would guess, 3 or 4 weeks ago pointing 
out that we wanted to maintain flexibility for the new 
administration and that they should avoid unnecessary 
changes. That has been reiterated to them several times. 
So there is a general order out, Ray, saying: Do not 
undertake things which can reasonably be postponed or 
might be influenced by a different administration’s at- 
titude. But there has been nothing about the numbers that 
has gone out. 

NOTE: Press Secretary George Christian introduced Mr. Murphy, 


Chairman Macy, and Director Zwick to reporters at 4 p.m. in the 
Fish Room at the White House. 
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PRESIDENT’S COMMISSION FOR THE 
OBSERVANCE OF HUMAN RIGHTS YEAR 1968 


The President’s Remarks to Members of the Commission 
at Their Final Meeting. December 4, 1968 


AMBASSADOR HarrIMAN. Ladies and gentlemen, the President of the 
United States. 


THE PresweNnt: Governor Harriman, members of the Commis- 
sion on Human Rights, ladies and gentlemen: 


That is one of the briefest speakers I ever had precede me. That 


just shows what will happen to you after you have been away from home 
for awhile. 


At Cape Kennedy, American spacemen ready themselves for travel 
to the moon. In Paris, delicate questions of peace and stability in South- 
east Asia are now being negotiated. Across the world, medical scientists 
transplant human organs with the boldness that few have ever believed. 

In January, a new President will lead our Nation. 


With all of these historic events taking place, why do we have a Presi- 
dential commission for the observance of human rights this year? 


Well, officially 1968 has been designated as Human Rights Year by 
the General Assembly of the United Nations. Officially, this is the 20th 


anniversary of the issuance of the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights. 


But putting aside official justification, Americans truly and per- 
sonally identify with human rights as few nations in history ever have. 

We were born as a nation on a declaration of political rights which 
also stated universal and timeless ideals that we believe apply to all men 
in all places at all times—life, liberty, and happiness. 


Americans know by painful experience that the protection of hu- 
man rights often requires their defense against force or subversion or 
terror. 

Our greatest Presidents are remembered best for their successes in 
human rights, whether it was freeing an enslaved minority from bond- 


age, or whether it was guaranteeing the self-determination of a small and 
a defenseless nation. 


Twenty years ago, President Harry Truman told the Congress at a 
very troubled time in our history: “We in the United States are working 
in company with other nations who share our desire for enduring world 
peace and who believe with us that, above all else, men must be free.” 

Indeed, men must be free above all else—free to be protected 
equally by the law, free to choose a career or a job or a neighborhood 
or a way of life or a religion, free to hold and have their property 
protected. 


Men must be free from violence or the threat of violence, free from 
dictatorial or arbitrary government. 
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And men also must be free of fear—fear of hunger, disease, secret 
police, ignorance, poverty, bigotry. 

In the last two decades there have been significant victories for 
human rights in the expansion of human opportunity, though much, 
much work remains before us. 

Segregation in the Armed Forces was ended by Executive order. Seg- 
regation in the public schools was outlawed by our highest court led by the 
magnanimous and courageous Chief Justice who addressed this con- 
ference. 

Discrimination and outright segregation are being turned back in 
employment in public places, in housing, in government aid programs, in 
juries, in voting through the landmark Civil Rights Act of 1964. And I 
believe we had more than 600 observers in this last national election with- 
out incident. 

And who could have believed that a few years ago—that you could 
go through an election in all of the 50 States and we wouldn’t have com- 
plaints about people being denied this great right, through the Voting 
Rights Act of 1965, and through the Fair Housing Act of 1968? 

When we established the President’s Commission for the Observance 
of Human Rights last January, I wanted very much for it to be a sig- 
nificant commission. 

I selected as your Chairman a man whose public acts have honored 
his country for more than three decades—the beloved Ambassador, 
Averell Harriman. 

The Vice Chairman, Anna Roosevelt Halsted, is a distinguished 
lady who carries on the tradition of the two most outstanding champions 


of human rights in all American history—Franklin and Eleanor 
Roosevelt. 


I asked the Commission to help deepen our commitment to the 
defense of human rights and to enlarge our people’s understanding of 
the principle of human rights as expressed in the Universal Declaration, 
the Constitution, and in the laws of the United States. 

I believe that your year-long efforts have helped to take human 
rights discussions out of the textbooks and you have moved them into the 
classrooms, into the communities, into the State and local government, 
into labor unions and businesses, into the press, radio, and television. 

So I think it is quite fitting that this conference on continuing action 
for human rights should take place in the last days of 1968. 

I am so glad I am here to be a part of it. I am so happy that it 
means enough to Governor Harriman, Ambassador Harriman, that he 
would leave Paris and come here at this critical hour. 


Internationally, six treaties dealing with human rights guarantees 
still remain unapproved by the United States Senate. I hope I may be 
pardoned if I express the hope that action will soon be taken in the 
United States Senate on those. 


As we meet here, the world faces another challenge to human rights. 
It is the most basic challenge and therefore the most dangerous. It is 
the violent threat to our sense of community—riots and violence torment 
our cities all over the globe. Schools and colleges are prevented from 
educating students. 


I saw a report the other day where universities in more than 25 of 
the leading nations had been taken over. 
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Laws are flouted. Moral and political leaders are struck down by 
assassination. Every society today is emerging and discovering new divi- 
sions, new separations, and new alienations. 

We just cannot allow the centrifugal forces at work to break up 
the democratic societies which so many have labored so long to build 


and to perfect. 


We must do everything that we can, therefore, to help restore a sense 
of community, a sense of belonging, a sense of respect, so as to make real 
the ultimate human right which is really respect for life itself. 

For the time that you have given, and the dedication that you have 
applied—as I said to Governor Harriman, if he could come across the 
Atlantic to attend this meeting, I thought I should come around the 


circle to greet him here. 


I came across to thank each and every one of you for your interest, 
for your purpose and for what you are doing. 


Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 5:55 p.m. in the International Conference Room at 
the State Department to the national conference on “Continuing Action for Human 


Rights.” 





Business Council 


Text of the President’s Remarks to Members of the 
Council Meeting at the Mayflower Hotel. 
December 4, 1968 


I want to talk to you today about one of the great suc- 
cess stories in the history of our Nation—the modern 
American economy. 


You leaders of the Business Council can claim author- 
ship for some of its most exciting and significant chapters. 


I do not say that lightly, or take your efforts for granted. 
It has been my privilege as President to have you as 
partners for 5 eventful years. You have given me strength, 
comfort and satisfaction to last for all my years. I thank 
you—most heartfully—for that. 


I will leave the White House next January as many 
of my predecessors have, carrying a debt to America’s 
businessmen in my bags. 

I share it, for instance, with Abraham Lincoln—one 
of numerous Presidents to receive invaluable advice and 
assistance from the business community. 

For example, there was the day that President Lincoln 
and his Secretary of the Treasury, Salmon P. Chase, 
faced a great dilemma. They are preparing to issue a 
new greenback, but there was no gold in the Treasury to 
back it up. The problem was the inscription that should 
be put on the new currency: What on earth could it 

_ Say? 

President Lincoln and Secretary Chase wracked their 

brains. Then they had a brilliant idea—one that has oc- 


curred to me on more than a few occasions: Call in the 
businessmen. 

So they did. The Business Council of that day con- 
vened. They heard long and elaborate explanations of 
the problem, and then there was a great silence. President 
Lincoln was really getting worried when, finally, one 
of the businessmen stood up and said, very softly, “Mr. 
President, I think there is only one inscription that cur- 
rency can carry.” 

“And what is that?” asked the President. 

“T believe, sir,” said the businessman, “that it would 
be best to put on it what Peter said to Paul—‘Silver and 
gold have I none, but such as I have I give thee.’ ” 

That is the kind of hard-headed business advice that 
a President learns to appreciate. 

And the same is true for ex-Presidents. I have been told 
of how Herbert Hoover, shortly after leaving the Presi- 
dency, was walking down a street with his Secretary of 
the Treasury—the very businesslike and tough-minded 
Andrew Mellon. 

Very few people recognized them as they walked along. 
Suddenly, Mr. Hoover remembered that he had to make 
a phone call. He asked Mr. Mellon for a nickel, explain- 
ing that he had to call a friend. 

Andrew Mellon shrugged, dug down in his pocket and 
held out his hand, saying, “Here’s a dime. Call both of 
them.” 

I don’t know if I will be walking down any streets with 
Secretary Fowler, but if I do, I hope he will at least hand 
me a dollar’s worth of change. And if he does, I will 
probably use it to telephone some of you—good friends 
with whom I want to keep in touch. 





Se i.—(i<‘C ~~ 
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I believe there will be many moments in the years 
ahead when we will be happy to look back and count the 
blessings of these years. 

I happen to think that America needs to count its bless- 
ings once in a while—as well as its faults. And the particu- 
lar blessing I’m talking about—America’s unparalleled 
prosperity—is going to go a long way toward correcting 
our faults, if we have the foresight to preserve it and the 
wisdom to use it properly. 

When I ask my advisers to describe this prosperity 
in concrete terms, they reply—as your advisers do—with 
a list of figures a block long. I am going to use some of 
those figures here. 


Not because J am enamored of figures, or because I 
want to celebrate the virtues of this administration. But 
because the figures tell a story of what Americans have 
achieved—by using their intelligence and listening to their 
conscience—in these years. 

Today, the United States is in the 94th month of the 
longest uninterrupted period of economic growth we have 
ever known. 


Our gross national product has grown by almost 75 
percent since January 1961. For every dollar of increase 
in GNP due to higher prices, there were $3 due to greater 
production. That’s equivalent to almost $300 billion real 
growth in today’s prices. 


But this is only the story outline. It is the story-within- 
the-story that must be read today—because it holds the 
greatest lesson for tomorrow. 


It is the great human drama of what we have done 
with our enormous wealth. 


—How we have used it to better the lives of our 
people; 

—How we have invested it in our people and re- 
sources to lift the level and quality of American 
life. 

In all our history, we Americans have never gone so 
long without recession or depression, without unemploy- 
ment throwing chaos into our workforce and fear into the 
hearts of families, without sales and profits hitting the 
skids. More Americans are working today—earning more, 
spending more, living better—than ever before. With 
sustained and rapid growth adding 50 percent to the real 
output of our Nation: 


—We have raised America’s living standards; 

—We have increased and modernized the productive 
capacity of American industry; 

—We have made great progress in meeting the public 
needs of our citizens. 


Now I know that prosperity is not the complete answer 
to America’s problems. But anyone who thinks we can 
solve these problems without a strong and healthy economy 
just does not understand the world we live in. What we 
have tried to build in the last 714 years is a rich nation 
that is able to exercise its social conscience. 
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When I first entered public life, America was torn by 
two opposing economic theories: The “trickle-down” 
theory and the “sock-it-to-’°em” theory. 

The “trickle-down” theory argued that all America 
needed was prosperity for the business community and the 
money would eventually find its way down to the people 
at the bottom of the economic ladder. 

It worked just like it sounded. By the time the money 
got down to the poor people, it was nothing more than a 
trickle—a drip, and that was when things were prosper- 
ous. If we had a recession, the money stopped altogether. 

It’s like the farmer said down in my part of the country 
about the Great Depression: “It wouldn’t have been so 
bad if it hadn't come right in the middle of hard times.” 

The “sock-it-to-’em” theory called for a heavy taxation 
of profits and a reduction of the living standards of the 
middle-income and upper-income families to raise living 
standards for the poor. 

But this becomes dangerous if you carry it too far. If 
you take too much away from the top, you discourage 
industrial expansion—which creates new jobs—and you 
slow the expansion of the economy as a whole—which 
creates even more jobs, and more money. 

In the long run, each theory is just another way of 
slicing the same pie. 

But in this administration, we set about to do some- 
thing new—to use a ““New Economics.” 

We decided to bake a larger pie each year; a pie with 
more and bigger slices, including some for a direct attack 
on our neglected social problems. ; 

In 5 years we enlarged that real economic pie by $180 
billion—after allowing for price increases. That $180 
billion has no inflation in it. That gain has given millions 
of Americans access to goods and services they needed, but 
despaired of achieving in their lifetimes. 

Consider what has happened to the people’s income 
since late 1963: 


—Total personal income increased by almost half or 
$220 billion. 

—-Total wages and salaries are up by $150 billion, 
nearly one-and-a-half times the Nation’s 1967 food 
bill. 

—Corporate profits are up by nearly half, both before 
and after taxes, and dividends grew by more than 
half—reaching all time highs. 

But the most significant fact of all may be this: 

All major groups have shared in the growth of the 
pie. Measure the gains in profits, dividends, wages and 
salaries—and you discover that the gain has been about 
50 percent for each. And these gains have generated a 
spectacular rise in the living standards of Americans; a 
bonus of over $2,000 a year for an average family of four. 

Consider what has happened to the people’s jobs: 

—TIn these five years, employment has increased by 734 
million persons—enough to absorb an increase in the 
labor force of 614 million, while reducing unemploy- 
ment by 114 million. 
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—The unemployment rate, which equalled 5.5 percent 
in November 1963, averaged 3.8 percent in 1966 
and 1967, and was 3.6 in October. 

—This gain in jobs has been the single most effective 
counter-stroke against poverty in America. 


Consider how this record has changed attitudes about 
our economy: We don’t have scare talk of automation 
any more: 


—or the clamor for short work weeks and early retire- 
ments; 

—or the chilling thought in the Nation that our econ- 
omy was tired out and others would soon pass us. 


The nagging question now is—have we invested our 
prosperity with wisdom and prudence? Have we 
been a nation with the commitment and the courage to 
make private affluence the servant of social progress? I 
think the answer is yes. 

Federal expenditures for health, education and wel- 
fare—including those from self-financed trust funds— 
have risen from $28.5 billion in 1964 to $55 billion this 
fiscal year. 

This approximate doubling reflects dramatic innova- 
tions such as Medicare and dramatic increases in social 
security benefits. They are also clear evidence of this ad- 
ministration’s concern for innovating programs that pro- 
tect and enlarge upon the fundamental rights of every 
American—to good health, good homes, good schools, 
good opportunities for self-advancement and a good life 
when the years grow long. 

It has gone: 


—TInto better education—from Head Start programs to 
graduate degrees; 

—Into better health—from prenatal care to Medicare. 

—lInto better housing—from city apartment to rural 
home. 

—Into better conservation and more recreation areas— 
from city parks to national seashores. 

—lInto the fight for better justice and opportunity for 
all Americans—from minorities denied full citizen- 
ship, to men denied an equal chance for a decent job. 

—Eight and a half million Americans rose from poverty 
between 1963 and 1967. In the past 2 years alone, 
more Negroes and nonwhites have escaped the pov- 
erty trap than in the previous 6 years. 

—The education gap between young whites and non- 
whites has been cut to less than half a year—as 
measured by years of school experience. 

—In 1963, only about two-fifths of young nonwhite 
adults were graduating from high school. Today the 
proportion is three-fifths. 

—Our investment in the ability of the poor and the de- 
prived to lift themselves up has already paid rich 
dividends. 

—Between 1963 and 1967, the proportion of nonwhite 
families earning at least $8,000 rose by almost two- 
thirds—from 15 to 24 percent. 
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—tThe jobless rate for nonwhite men dropped from 
9 percent late in 1963 to 3.8 percent in the 3rd quar- 
ter of 1968. 


Now I did not come here to say that these statistics, and 
what they represent, have solved America’s problems. 
But the facts cannot be begged. The record is clear: 
Economic growth has been the most powerful social 
weapon in our hands. 

America’s economic success story does have a major 
blemish—inflation—and I would be less than candid to 
gloss over it. Prices have been rising in the last three years 
faster than should be tolerated. Although our overall price 
record surpasses that of other industrial nations, it is not 
good enovgh. We can do better. 


We are working to do better. With taxes and spending 
cutbacks, we are getting a reduction in the Federal deficit 
of considerably more than $20 billion in this fiscal year— 
the biggest swing toward restraint in 20 years. We are 
beginning to see some return from this investment in fiscal 
moderation. The economy is no longer plagued by the 
fever that it had earlier this year. But the slowdown is com- 
ing very gradually. Private spending is remarkably strong. 
In part, that’s a testimonial to business and consumer con- 
fidence in the future of our economy; in part, it’s a re- 
minder that once a wage-price spiral gets going, it can’t 
be stopped dead in its tracks. 

The campaign for healthy, noninflationary economic 
growth is not going to end next January 20 or next June 
30. It is going to have to be fought in the next administra- 
tion and in fiscal years to come. It is going to take patience 
and perseverance. If we stop persevering, we will have an 
irresponsible budget that would pour new fuel on the 
fires of inflation. If we lost patience and demand a sudden 
slowdown in prices and wage-costs, we will court reces- 
sion. As the experience of 1957-58 reminds us, even a 
recession won't give us instant price stability, but it would 
give instant misery throughout our economy. This Nation 
should not and will not accept falling profits, high un- 
employment, forced retirements, rising bankruptcies, and 
shriveling markets as a remedy for our present problems. 
We have to find the path which brings us to price stability 
without destroying prosperity. 

I hope my successor will use the tools of economic policy 
forcefully. I hope he will insist on using them to guarantee 
full employment. For without full employment he can- 
not succeed in his other urgent objectives. God help us 
if we find ourselves returning to a period of high unem- 
ployment, with the “haves” fighting off the “no longer 
haves” for precious jobs. That is a prescription for social 
disaster. 

And neither can American business today prosper with- 
out the right policies by the Government. We knew we 
needed action on taxes in 1966. Many of you in this 
room will remember what happened when, in the month 
of March 1966, I asked how much support you would 
give me. Not a hand went up. And I was told that I could 
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get but four votes in the Tax Committee of the Congress 
out of 25. 

And we knew we needed taxes in 1967. Many of you 
in this room will remember my plea for support then, too. 
I am glad that the business community fought for a tax 
increase this past year. 

I would hope my successor will do what he can to in- 
sure the utmost cooperation from business and the utmost 
responsiveness from Congress in the job of setting fiscal 
policy. Perhaps some limited tax authority for the Presi- 
dency could be worked out. I think it would be highly 
desirable, subject to necessary checks by the Congress. 

The persisting problem of inflation can only be met 
when business and labor use voluntary restraint on the 
price and wage front. The economic goals of this coun- 
try—continued growth, high employment, stable prices, 
economic opportunity for all, health in our balance of 
payments—these goals demand enlightened partnership. 

I began today by reminding you all of how far America 
has come in a few short years. I leave you with a challenge. 
How you meet it will decide how far America will go 
in the next few years. 

The challenge is to be realistic—to realize that we have 
only just begun to reap the benefits of social progress. It 
is to realize the promise of our prosperity—to maintain it, 
to enlarge it, continuing to make it the shining instrument 
of human advancement and social good. That is what I 
have tried to do in my time in the Presidency. I am grate- 
ful to have had your strength on my journey. And I am 
made hopeful by knowing that you will continue as wise 
partners of the next President in years to come. 

He will need all your help to insure we preserve our 
most precious asset-—the health and vitality of the Amer- 
ican economy—on which all of America’s hopes and so 
much of mankind’s future depends. 

God bless you and guide you on that journey. 


Limits and Responsibilities of 
American Power 


Remarks of Walt W. Rostow, Special Assistant to the 
President, to the 14th Student Conference on National 
Affairs, Texas AGM University, College Station, Texas. 
December 4, 1968 


LimITs AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF AMERICAN POWER 


I. 


The theme of your meeting is clearly well chosen. 

The coming in of a new administration is inevitably a 
time for stocktaking. The Nation’s debate over policy in 
Vietnam has, moreover, raised in many minds the ques- 
tion of the limits and responsibilities of American power. 

And there is a third reason to consider the theme. We 
are more than a generation beyond the fundamental de- 
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cisions taken by the Nation in the face of Stalin’s effort 
to thrust into Western Europe. We are almost 22 years 
from that memorable day in February 1947 when the 
First Secretary of the British Embassy brought word to 
the State Department that the United Kingdom could 
no longer bear the burdens of supporting Greece and 
Turkey. The famous 18 weeks followed—weeks which 
yielded the Truman Doctrine and the Marshall Plan 
and which set the pattern for our global policy ever since. 
It is fair to examine critically where we have come fiom 
since the spring of 1947 and where we should go. 


But in opening up the subject, I should like to begin 
not with broad generalizations, but by recalling the 8 
years through which we all have passed—the 8 years 
since we were last in a transition between administrations. 
I suspect that we shall be able to plot the course ahead 
with greater wisdom if we look at the question of how 
U.S. power can and cannot—should and should not— 
be applied in fairly specific terms. 


II. 


When President Kennedy and then Vice President 
Johnson came to responsibility on January 20, 1961, 
here were their major foreign policy concerns: 


—Castro had taken over Cuba; was mounting sig- 
nificant subversive operations in the Caribbean 
area; and Latin America was shaken by the possi- 
bility that Castro’s pattern of revolution might prove 
to be the wave of the future throughout the region. 


—Khrushchev’s ultimatum of 1958 still hung over 
Berlin, backed by the image of Soviet nuclear 
strength and Khrushchev’s conviction that the West 
would not hold up in the face of nuclear blackmail, 
pressed by a hardened Bolshevik against a materialist 
and uncertain West. 


—President Eisenhower informed President-elect Ken- 
nedy on the 19th of January that Laos was in a 
state of military, and possibly political, disintegration 
endangering the whole of Southeast Asia; and that 
the new President had to face the possibility of put- 
ting U.S. forces into the area to back our treaty 
commitments and preserve the region from Com- 
munist control. 


—Elsewhere in Asia, South Korea was a study in stag- 
nation and political instability; Japan was isolated 
from the rest of Asia, its relations with the U.S. 
badly strained; Indonesia engaged in dangerous ad- 
ventures abroad, with Sukarno dependent increas- 
ingly on a strong Communist party at home, import- 
ing a billion dollars of Communist arms, and lead- 
ing his country to bankruptcy. 


—Many states of Africa were just emerging into pre- 
carious independence; the Congo, in particular was 
in dangerous turmoil with a major effort under way 
to establish there a Communist base. 
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—Relations with the Soviet Union were at a very low 
ebb with the failure of the summit in Paris of May 
1960 and U-2 incident. 

—The ability of the United States to sustain its forces 
in Europe was shadowed by the heavy balance of 
payments drain they caused; and President Eisen- 
hower thought that the only answer might prove to 
be significant troop withdrawals. 


In broader terms the world was troubled by a U.S. 
rate of growth about half that of the Soviet Union and 
the widespread belief—even among some experts in the 
West—that in the 1960's the Soviet Union might come 
close to surpassing the United States in total production. 

There was perhaps an even more grave question: 
whether the methods of freedom would permit the de- 
veloping parts of the world to do as well in economic and 
social progress as Communist China; and even some West- 
ern experts were coming to the view that the hard-handed 
methods of communism might prove more effective in 
mobilizing resources for investment and thrusting the de- 
veloping nations into sustained growth. 


IIT. 


Eight years later, as we move through another transi- 
tion, it is possible to take stock of what the United States, 
working with others, has been able to accomplish in deal- 
ing with this array of problems which were our lot in 1961. 

Castro’s Cuba has been successfully contained by 
hemispheric action. He remains a nuisance and a potential 
threat which requires alertness; but Latin America has 
moved forward. On the basis of the Bogota Conference, 
the initial foundations for the Alliance for Progress were 
laid late in the Eisenhower Administration, but carried 
forward with vigor by President Kennedy and President 
Johnson. Latin America has had a sufficient taste of suc- 
cess to know that the job of creating a modern Latin 
America, loyal to its own history and culture and princi- 
ples, is a job that can be done; although much work lies 
ahead, notably in the field of Latin American integration. 
President Johnson’s difficult decision on the Dominican 
Republic was vindicated by the subsequent evolution of 
political life in the Dominican Republic. 


Khrushchev’s attempt to thrust Soviet missiles into 
Cuba was defeated without war—with far-reaching 
repercussions that both added to the confidence that free 
men could cope with nuclear blackmail and laid the basis 
for the atmospheric test ban treaty. 

The threat to Berlin was faced down in 1961 and 1962; 
and a free West Berlin survives. Berlin remains a sensi- 
tive place; but there is an inner confidence that the West 
has the capacity to sustain its commitment there. 

President Kennedy and then—decisively—in 1965, 
President Johnson faced the mortal threat to Southeast 
Asia which President Eisenhower had foreshadowed. They 
did so, conscious of the cost of their decisions; but con- 
scious also of the cost to the Nation, to Asia, and to the 
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world of a failure to meet our treaty commitments and 
the Communist takeover of Southeast Asia that would 
clearly follow. 

Against the background of President Johnson’s 1965 
commitment, a new wave of confidence swept through 
Asia; Indonesia freed itself from the Communist threat; 
and, above all, there was a beginning of Asian regional 
cooperation for the first time in recorded history. Japan 
moved away from a life of prosperity in isolation and be- 
gan to play a role of construction in the region—a role 
which should grow as the war in Southeast Asia comes to 
an end and a new chapter in Asian history opens up. 

In Africa, despite the vicissitudes of the new nations 
which emerged in the 1960’s—including the tragic civil 
war in Nigeria—the Africans have shown an increasing 
will to maintain their independence and manage their own 
affairs. They have systematically eliminated Communist 
footholds in the countries south of the desert; and have 
begun to forge regional and subregional institutions of 
great long-run promises. 

In his 1966 speech before the Ambassadors of the 
Organization of African Unity, President Johnson—in the 
first talk by an American President wholly devoted to 
Africa—threw this Nation’s weight behind the movement 
towards African regionalism. 

Despite Vietnam, we have moved in the 1960's with 
the Soviet Union to isolate and act on limited areas of 
common interest, yielding not only cultural and air 
agreements and a Consular Convention but, working 
with others, a Non-Proliferation Treaty and now the pos- 
sibility of serious talks to damp down the arms race in 
strategic missiles. 

Despite the strain on our balance of payments, we have 
found ways, in cooperation with the Europeans, to offset 
the foreign exchange costs of maintaining forces in 
Europe; and President Johnson will turn over to President 
Nixon a strong NATO—despite the French defection— 
which, in the wake of the Czechoslovak crisis, deeply un- 
derstands that a vital NATO will be required as far ahead 
as anyone can foresee. 


And, in broader terms, we emerge at the end of 8 years 
of strain with an American financial position—in terms of 
the national budget and balance of payments—which 
makes the dollar a source of stability in the world as we 
move forward to build a new cooperative international 
monetary system. 

So far as the domestic economy is concerned, President 
Kennedy and President Johnson made good the campaign 
promise of 1960 to get this country moving again. Our 
high rate of growth—sustained through 8 years of regu- 
lar expansion—has demonstrated the continued vitality 
of the American economy and removed from the world 
scene the anxiety that, somehow, Soviet methods of eco- 
nomic and social progress would become an appropriate 
model for others. Most advanced thought in Communist 
nations now looks, in fact, not to the Soviet Union but to 
the United States, Western Europe, and Japan as repre- 
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senting more nearly the way a modern, sophisticated 
economy should perform. 

Finally—much more than is generally understood—the 
1960’s proved to be the period when it was demonstrated 
that the pragmatic methods we have evolved with others 
for developing nations at early stages of growth, are vastly 
more effective than those of the Communist world. There 
are some remarkable success stories—South Korea, 
Taiwan, Thailand, Malaysia, Pakistan, Iran, Turkey, 
Tunisia, Mexico, Colombia, Central America, and other 
parts of Latin America. It is in the last 5 years that Latin 
America has approximated the growth targets set in the 
Punta del Este conference of 1961. 

And along the way, under President Johnson’s leader- 
ship, the developing nations have accepted a new priority 
for agriculture and a new understanding that agriculture 
and industrial development must go hand in hand. This 
priority, plus the new rice and wheat strains, have bought 
time for programs of family planning to take hold, and 
postponed—at least—the terrifying prospect of a Mal- 
thusian crisis in the 1970’s—a prospect that was almost a 
certainty a few years back. 


IV. 


These are solid achievements; but let me be clear. We 
have also had major disappointments in the 1960’s; and 
we leave an ample agenda for our successors. 

We regret that an honorable peace in Southeast Asia 
could not be brought about in our time of responsibility. 

We regret that Europe has not been able to make more 
progress in this period towards that effective unity which 
is required for its own stability and progress, as well as for 
Europe to fulfill the world role of responsibility it should 
carry. 

We regret that we could not have carried further for- 
ward the Nonproliferation Treaty and the missile talks 
with the Soviet Union. 

We regret that political currents in our Congress, and 
elsewhere in the world, have not permitted us to generate 
as much resources for development as could be effectively 
absorbed in Asia, Africa, and Latin America. 

Moreover: 


—Acute danger remains in the Middle East; 


—Southeast Asia must be seen through to a stable and 
honorable settlement, and then we must all work to- 
gether to bring fully to life the new cooperative Asia 
whose institutions and policies began to take shape 
in the wake of President Johnson’s 1965 decision on 
Vietnam; 


—Our margin of influence must be used to encourage 
Latin America to move down the path towards 
economic and physical integration, the only road that 
promises to Latin America a setting where the most 


advanced and sophisticated industries can thrive 
efficiently ; 
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—Profound, unresolved problems remain between 
white and black men in Africa; 

—The crisis in Czechoslovakia raises grave anxieties 
about the future peaceful evolution of Eastern 
Europe. 


In short, there is no reason to believe our successors 
will find time on their hands or be short of challenging 
tasks; and I am reasonably certain that my successor will 
be called by the White House Situation Room quite often 
in the night with news of crisis and danger in one part 
of the world or another. 


V. 


Against the background of this quick review, let me 
turn now to the central theme of this conference: the 
limits and responsibilities of American power. 

The simple truth about our world position in the 1960’s 
is that none of the things that have been accomplished in 
the past 8 years could have been accomplished without 
the determined and often courageous use of American 
economic, political, and military power; but, equally, 
none of these things could have been accomplished by the 
United States acting alone. 

As President Johnson said in his State of the Union 
address on January 10, 1967, “We are in midst of a great 
transition—a transition from narrow nationalism to in- 
ternational partnership; from the harsh spirit of the cold 
war to the hopeful spirit of common humanity on a 
troubled and a threatened planet.” 

We have moved, in the 1960's, some considerable dis- 
tance through that great transition. In particular, Presi- 
dent Johnson has perceived that our Nation demanded 
an alternative somewhere between a return to isolationism 
and the overwhelming direct responsibility into which we 
fell in the immediate postwar years. 

In trade and monetary affairs; in development policy; 
and in his support of regionalism in Latin America, Africa, 
and Asia, he has laid the foundations for resolving this 
dilemma. 

Speaking at New Orleans, President Johnson recently 
said: 

“We have always hoped and believed that as our 
friends and allies grew in strength, our burden would 
grow less lonely. We have been moving over the last few 
years toward a long-term position in which the United 
States would be able to assume its responsibility in enter- 
prises of common concern, but our partners would be 
able to assume theirs. . . . I believe the day will soon 
come—which we have been building toward for 20 
years—when some American President will be able to 
say to the American people that the United States is as- 
suming its fair share of responsibility for promoting peace 
and progress in the world, but the United States of 
America is assuming no more or no less than its fair 
share.” 

President Johnson also perceived that there is a basis 
outside the United States for this policy of fair shares and 
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partnership. In every quarter of the globe, within the 
Communist world as well as outside, men and nations 
desire to take a larger hand in shaping their own destiny. 
They cannot do so, however, in a world as interdependent 
as ours unless they set aside old-fashioned nationalism 
and learn to work together. 

And so our task has been to use our margin of influence 
to encourage abroad what we have always set as our 
target at home; namely, the effective organization of 
diffuse centers of power and authority. 

Again—I would underline—this kind of world can- 
not be created by the United States acting alone; but we 
remain, whether we like it or not, the critical margin: in 
Europe, in Latin America, in Asia, in Africa, and I be- 
lieve also, in the end, in the Middle East. And we shall 
remain the critical margin in the years ahead if the world 
is going to make its way through the great transition 
towards the goal of stable peace. 

We cannot abdicate our responsibilities as the greatest 
industrial power in the world. We cannot abdicate our 
responsibilities as one of the two great nuclear powers in 
the world. And we cannot—in our interest or in the 
common interest—opt out of our treaty responsibilities; 
for if we create vacuums—as we once did in South 
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Korea—they are not likely to remain empty. But what 
we can do—and are doing—is to use our influence and 
power to help organize the world community in ways 
which distribute the burdens more evenly and give to 
others a sense that they, too, are shaping the destiny of 
man. 

The nation-state—whatever its size and rescurces— 
cannot solve the vast problems now before us or foresee- 
able in the future. Nor is this any longer a bi-polar world, 
despite the continued disproportionate concentration of 
nuclear power in the United States and the Soviet Union. 
The dynamics of the first post-war generation has yielded 
a world arena of diverse nations determined, as I say, to 
take a hand in their own destiny. We shall achieve ar- 
rangements of authentic partnership—based on mutual 
respect and acknowledgement of interdependence—or we 
shall not move successfully through the great transition. 

Despite the debate and anxieties at home about our 
world role, I deeply believe our Nation will continue to 
play its proper role—as the decisive margin—in such 
partnerships. And it is in a world of partnership and fair 
shares that we shall find the right answer to the limits and 
responsibilities of American power. 





VISIT OF PRIME MINISTER 
AMIR ABBAS HOVEYDA OF IRAN 


Remarks of President Johnson and Prime Minister Hoveyda at the Welcoming 


Ceremony. December 5, 1968 


Tue Preswent. Your Excellency, Mrs. Hoveyda, Secretary Rusk and 


Mrs. Rusk, distinguished guests: 


We are honored by your arrival and I look forward to my discus- 
sions with you, Mr. Prime Minister, and Mrs. Johnson and I are de- 
lighted to welcome you and Mrs. Hoveyda to our home. 


I am always eager to hear more of Iran’s progress. Our visit to 
y g prog 











Tehran in 1962 convinced me of Iran’s great potential. My friend, His 
Imperial Majesty, has told me much of what Iran has achieved since 
then. Today we shall learn more from the Prime Minister, who has 
contributed much by his own energy, competence and dedication. 


A nation’s progress—as you know so well, Mr. Prime Minister— 
hinges on the ability to marshal its energies and its resources for the good 
of all its people. 

We in the United States have a great tradition of relying on the 
initiative of the individual. Yet we have learned that government—speak- 
ing faithfully for the people of a nation—can multiply the opportunities 
for individual success. 

Together, government and the people—in a partnership for prog- 
ress—can do things that neither could do alone. 
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Your government has learned this too, Mr. Prime Minister. And 
the leaders of Iran deserve praise for their wisdom in attracting individual 
citizens to the cause of a great nation. How they are doing this is one of 
the truly exciting stories of our time. Imagine these scenes: 


—Several thousand Literacy Corpsmen leave their training centers 
and go by train, and then by bus and then perhaps by horse into 
distant villages in order to teach. 

—A shepherd boy learns to read and write and to help his parents, 
who cannot read, in ways an older generation never dreamed 
possible. That boy’s father now owns the land that he tills. 

—New Agricultural Extension agents visit distant villages. Edu- 
cated young people help in applying new scientific methods to 
farming and to husbandry. 

—Almost 2000 Health Corpsmen ride the circuit from one village 
to another, bringing medical care to people who have never known 
it. 

—Members of Iran’s Development Corps work on those small but 
critical projects that contribute to the health and well-being of 
rural Iran. 

—Imagine, too, Councils of Justice meeting in the towns and vil- 
lages, helping to create bonds between the governed and those 
who govern. 

—New industries are rising over the length and breadth of this 
ancient land, built with Iranian investment and run by Iranian 
managers and Iranian technicians and skilled Iranian workers. 

—aAnd, finally, picture a Prime Minister who has traveled through- 
out his countryto stimulate progress and to cut red tape. His im- 
provements in public administration have helped create a new 
confidence in the conduct of the people’s business. 


Mr. Prime Minister, we Americans take heart from what is hap- 
pening in Iran. We know that success lies ahead for the nation where 
government and people are willing to work side by side. 

Mr. Prime Minister, we are so glad to bid you a hearty welcome. 


Prime Minister Hoveypa. Mr. President, Mrs. Johnson, distin- 
guished guests: 


Thank you, Mr. President, for your most cordial words of welcome. 
If I seem to accept unhesitatingly your very generous reference to my 
country, my sovereign, and myself, it is because I regard them first and 
foremost as a tribute to the deep rooted friendship and understanding 


that has always characterized the association of your great country with 
mine. 


I come today as a representative of a country who shares with you 
an identity of values with regard to social justice and human dignity. 

In our national quest for the realization of a better life, your coun- 
try has so often proved a great and fertile source of inspiration to us. 


Iran today, united under the courageous and progressive leadership 
of our sovereign, is rapidly and confidently walking down the road to in- 
dustrialization and social advancement and it reassures and encourages 
us to see that our good and trusted friends in America realize and appre- 
ciate our endeavors, 
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In the troubled seas of the Middle East, Mr. President, Iran stands 
as an island of stability and progress. We must progress to sustain our 
stability and we must have stability in order to achieve progress. 

So, if changing circumstances in the world impose upon us today 
added responsibilities in working for the preservation of peace in the 
world at large, and especially in our own immediate area, we accept our 
share of these obligations willingly in the firm conviction that we 
possess the indubitable right, the economic capacity and the political 
ability to do so. 

I am confident, Mr. President, that in the performance of our role, 
which can only serve to promote the cause of peace, progress and prosper- 
ity, we can rely in the future as we have in the past, on the support and 
the understanding of the United States of America. 

Thank you, Mr. President. 


NOTE: President Johnson spoke at 11:40 a.m. on the South Lawn at the White House 
where Prime Minister Hoveyda was given a formal ceremony with full military honors. 














Visit of Prime Minister Amir Abbas 
Hoveyda of Iran 


Exchange of Toasts Between President Johnson and 
Prime Minister Hoveyda at a Dinner Honoring the 
Prime Minister. December 5, 1968 


THE PresiwENtT: Your Excellency, Mrs. Hoveyda, Vice 
President Humphrey, Mrs. Humphrey, distinguished 
guests: 


Few things are guaranteed to make an American feel 
more mortal than a visit from a leader of Iran. 

In 8 years, we will be all excited about celebrating our 
200th birthday in this country. Iranians can be forgiven 
if they wonder what all the excitement is about. 


Last year Iran celebrated its 2,500th birthday. The 
success and the stability of Iran’s government is proof of 
the ancient saying, “He who is of a calm and happy nature 
will hardly feel the pressure of age.” 

When the founders of our country were debating what 
kind of government America should have, some argued 
that the title of President wasn’t majestic enough. They 
wanted to call the Chief Executive, King. Some suggested 
Potentate. I am just as glad they settled for President. 


How much I would hate to think how our Fourth 
Estate would react if they were told that they had to refer 
to me as the Shahanshah. 


Your Excellency, it is always a pleasure for Americans 
to welcome visitors from your remarkable nation. Iran 
stands as a living symbol of two worlds—the world of the 
past, with your history of literary and artistic achieve- 
ment; and the world of the present, with your inspiring 


record of social and economic progress, which is the envy 
of the world. 

We know that the dynamism of Iran owes much to the 
enlightened leadership of His Majesty—a great statesman 
and, we think, a very good friend. 

He has long believed that the only monuments that 
are worthy of a nation are the living monuments of con- 
tinuous achievement. 

This afternoon I had a very long and a very frank 
discussion with the Prime Minister. He told me about 
some of the monuments that have been built in Iran; 
about he and the Shah, how they are urging young people 
to take part in the Government and to embark on careers 
in public service. 

He told me about the vast improvements in Iran’s 
schools and universities—about the great work that is 
being done to eradicate poverty and disease and igno- 
rance—about the enthusiasm and the energy of his people 
and their dedication to breaking new ground in the scien- 
tific and technological fields—and above all, as the Prime 
Minister said to me this afternoon, he is talking to them 
about the monument of peace. 

Here in America, we are trying so hard to change the 
face of our own land. We are trying to build an America 
that is responsive abroad and that is responsible at home; 
an America of justice, an America of freedom, an America 
of strength and above all, a country of compassion. 

What you, Mr. Prime Minister, are achieving in Iran, 
and we are trying so hard to achieve here, is going to en- 
dure longer than any statue of bronze. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I hope that you will please join 
me and Iran’s most able and gifted Prime Minister, in 
saluting tonight his country’s sovereign. To his Imperial 
Majesty, the Shahanshah of Iran. 
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Prime Minister Hoveypa. Mr. President, Mrs. John- 
son, Mr. Vice President, Mrs. Humphrey: 


For the second time in one day, I find my country, my 
sovereign, as well as myself, the recipient of your gracious 
words of friendship and encouragement. Once again, I 
thank you warmly for your generous sentiments. 

My wife and I are very happy to be here this evening 
at your kind invitation. For her, who was partly educated 
in this country, it is a sort of homecoming, For me, quite 
apart from the pleasure of meeting you and Mrs. John- 
son, and enjoying the warm hospitality of your people, it 
has a personal significance. 

I hope I am not revealing any diplomatic secrets by 
disclosing that prior to my coming to Washington the 
American Embassy in Iran inquired, as a matter of pro- 
tocol, whether, and I quote, “I had ever shaken the hand 
of LBJ.” 

I replied that I never had, for when I was last in 
America, you, sir, were a United States Senator, and I 
an employee of the United Nations, and our paths never 
crossed. 

When you came to Iran in 1962, as the Vice President 
of the United States, I was too junior an official of our 
Government to have had that privilege. 

I do remember, however, that during your visit to Iran 
you had inspected many places, you had seen mud and 
farm, you even rode a donkey, which I immediately in- 
terpreted as symbolic of your fidelity to the Democratic 
Party platform. 

I sincerely hope that you and Mrs. Johnson will have 
the opportunity of visiting Iran again. This time we shall 
not request you to ride a donkey or sit in the back seat of 
an American limousine. We shall, instead, ask you to take 
the wheel of an Iranian manufactured car. 

A number of years have elapsed. Whatever the signifi- 
cance of an automobile may be to American politics, we 
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in Iran shall be happy to interpret that as symbolic of our 
country’s industrial progress. 

In the attainment of that progress, your great country, 
Mr. President, and many of your countrymen have pro- 
vided us with the most valuable cooperation, a coopera- 
tion which has followed the tradition of the friendship and 
understanding which for so long has tied our two coun- 
tries together, and which leads us today to work at a com- 
mon task in search of human dignity, freedom and 
decency. 

As you well know, Mr. President, we in Iran are pres- 
ently engaged—and you said it eloquently—in the task 
of reshaping our society to the requirement of the day 
and age in which we live. 

There is the enlightened leadership of the Shahanshah, 
and thanks to the revolutionary measures which he initi- 
ated and so inspiringly led, we have liberated our country 
from the shackles of its archaic structure and now walk 
rapidly and proudly in the paths of economic growth and 
social development. 

Finally, I would like to express on behalf of all my 
compatriots, as well as on my own behalf, our sincere 
appreciation to the charming First Lady for having so 
kindly accepted the honorary chairmanship of the Amer- 
ican Relief Committee to aid the victims of our recent 
earthquake disaster in Iran. 


Your gracious gestures and your humanitarian inter- 
ests serve to underline the generous contribution of this 
country to alleviate human misery everywhere. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I now ask you to join me in a 
toast to the health of the President of the United States 
and Mrs. Johnson, and to the continued friendship of our 
two countries. 

NoTE: The President spoke at 10:22 p.m. in the State Dining Room 


at the White House. As printed above, this item follows the text of 
the White House press release. 
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Visit of Prime Minister Amir Abbas Hoveyda of Iran 


Joint Statement by President Johnson and Prime Minister Hoveyda 
Following Their Discussions in Washington. December 5, 1968 


At the invitation of President Johnson, His Excellency Amir Abbas 
Hoveyda, Prime Minister of Iran, is making an official visit to the United 
States during December of 1968. The President and the Prime Minister 
met at noon on December 5, and their talks provided an occasion to review 
relations between their two governments and to discuss national and world 
events of mutual interest. 

The President and the Prime Minister recalled the close ties of long 
standing which have existed between Iran and the United States. They 
agreed that the shared interests and purposes which brought these ties 
into being still prevail, and that there is more reason than ever for main- 
taining the closeness of their countries’ relationship. The President assured 
the Prime Minister of his personal belief that the reasons for these ties 
would be manifest to his successor and that his successor would wish to 
maintain them. 

The President and the Prime Minister reviewed the progress of a 
number of specific bilateral programs in existence between the two coun- 
tries: cooperation for the civil uses of atomic energy; cooperation for the 
study and exploitation of Iran’s water resources; cooperation in scientific 
and technological exchanges. The two leaders agreed to pursue their 
efforts in these fields. They agreed that private business can play an 
important role in strengthening the ties between the two nations. The 
Prime Minister spoke of Iran’s determination to sustain an adequate 
modern defense force to ensure national security, and the President 
expressed the desire of the United States to continue cooperating with 
Iran to this end. 

The President and the Prime Minister also discussed international 
affairs. The President described for the Prime Minister the ways in which 
the United States seeks to bring peace to Southeast Asia, and Prime Min- 
ister Hoveyda maintained Iran’s understanding and sympathy for these 
efforts. In another area crucial to world peace, they reviewed efforts to 
bring about a settlement in the Near East between Arabs and Israelis, and 
they agreed that Iran and the United States should continue to give all 
possible support to the efforts of Ambassador Gunnar Jarring to bring 
about a just and lasting peace in accordance with the United Nations 
Security Council resolution of November 22, 1967. 

The President and the Prime Minister also discussed the emerging 
situation in the Persian Gulf. They agreed that the stable and prosperous 
future of that area can best be assured through the cooperation of the 
powers bordering in the Gulf. 
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Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 


Following is a listing of items of general interest which 
were announced to the press but not made public as formal 
White House press releases during the period covered by 
this issue. 


December 3 


Representatives of the People to People Sports Com- 
mittee met with the President at the White House. 
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President and Mrs. Johnson attended a reception at 
the Woman’s National Democratic Club. 
December 5 

The President met with Dr. Henry A. Kissinger who 
has been designated assistant for national security matters 
by President-elect Nixon. 
December 6 

Dr. Stephen Wright and Harry Robinson presented 
the President with the “First Annual United Negro Col- 
lege Fund Award for Distinguished Leadership and 
Achievement in the Fields of Education and Civil Rights.” 





NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE 


NOTE: The Congress having adjourned sine 
die on Monday, October 14, 1968, no nomina- 
tions were submitted during the period 
covered by this issue. 





ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT 


NOTE: The President completed his con- 
sideration of acts and joint resolutions passed 
during the second session of the 90th Con- 
gress on October 25, 1968 (see 4 Weekly Comp. 
Pres. Docs., p. 1560). 


CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES 


The releases listed below, made public by 
the Office of the White House Press Secretary 
during the period covered by this issue, are 
not included in the issue. 


Released December 2, 1968 


Remarks of the President at the Enrico Fermi 
Award ceremony (advance text). 


Released December 3, 1968 


The President’s remarks at the presentation 
of the Harmon International Aviator’s 
Trophy (advance text). 


Released December 5, 1968 


Remarks of the President at the welcoming 
ceremony for Prime Minister Amir Abbas 
Hoveyda of Iran (advance text). 

The President’s toast at a dinner honoring 
Prime Minister Hoveyda (advance text). 
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Military Justice Act of 1968____ 1522, 1560 
Morgantown, W. Va-_---------------- 1540 
NASA awards ceremony-_-_-_---------- 1568 
National Association of Broadcasters. 1420 
National Council on the Arts______-- 1624 
National Heart Institute, 20th anni- 

yersary ceremony.................. 1596 
National Housing Partnership incor- 

te rig Re A a ea a 34 
National Trails System Act, signing 

IY pie eck ckicncceeme wes 143 
National Urban League______-_--_-- 1617 
National Water Commission____-_~-- 1623 
Nixon, President-elect Richard M., 

NINE WRN ee 1593 
Office of Economic Opportunity, 

Assistant and Regional Directors 

eS iiccctcneccamacuenmaind 1521 
Park areas in State of Washington, 

| a aE 38 
Pikeville, Ky., Fishtrap Dam dedica- 

I erecta rece pease pe ee 538 
Presidential limousine presentation__ 1516 
Presidential Unit Citation ceremony. 1500 
Public Health Service Act extension, 

signing. ceremony................... 494 
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Radiation Control for Health and 
Safety Act of 1968, signing cere- 
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Redwood National Park, Calif., es- 
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DOORS: BIG ic bo cess 1639 
Staggers, Repr. Harley, dinner honor- 
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Thomas More College dedication____- 1422 
U.S. savings bond award ceremony_-_. 1495 
Veterans educational benefits bill_._.. 1520 
Veterans organizations’ leaders---_-_-- 1622 
Vietnam bombing halt___.---------- 1556 
Vinson, Repr. Carl, birthday greet- 

NG Sie caennnenceanewemamen 10 
Vocational Education Amendments of 

WE ieee ot ah aw eceeneceednie 1497 
White House Fellows Association, re- 

port presentation.._................ 554 
White House staff 

BEES UNH cts olcn omen 1638 

DN cincncilacameudnnaumnab nace 1627 

INN possi ea ate menace 1616 

Telephone operators_.........---- 1628 
Wiggins, J. Russell, swearing in as 

U.S. Representative to U.N_---_--- 1444 


Wild and Scenic Rivers Act, signing 
aa TS aE et kan EE 1438 
World Bank and International Mone- 
tary Fund, Board of Governors 


DTS oc acetenccsammenice 1425 
Advisory Board for the Post Office_____ 1463 
Agnew, Gov: Spiro T........ =. ....45- 1621 
Agricultural Trade Development and 

Assistance Act of 1954..._........_. 1577 
Alfred E. Smith Memorial Foundation 

WIE. nies bocndencsemuunnaenaseos 1498 
Renee, SUE Pon cen cecons 1484 
All American Council of the Democratic 

National Committee__.......-...._. 1545 
Ce 1601 


Ambassadors 
Foreign, presentation of credentials, 
farewell visits, etc 1483, 1560, 1629 
United States. See Appointments and 
Nominations; Resignations; or 
country to which assigned. 
Antiballistic missiles 
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Ambassadors, U.S. 
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op gee I 1477, 1489 
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Coastal Plains Regional Commission_. 1642 
Commission on Civil Rights 1576 
Commission on Presidential Scholars. 1580 
Commission to study mortgage 
SRG BRING ogo i ic teow 
Commodity Credit Corporation, Board 
of Directors 1447, 1553 

Emergency Planning, Office of, Deputy 
Director 1463, 1484 

Equal Employment Opportunity Com- 
pecan ig, Oe 1493, 1507, 1552 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board, 
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Housing and Urban Development De- 
partment, Assistant Secretary_____ 1480, 
1484, 1552 
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Interior Department, Bureau of 
Mines, Director 1463, 1484 
International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development, U.S. Execu- 
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International Telecommunications 
Satellite Consortium, head of U.S. 


PERE ncctncukmnianacadsacme 1433 
National Alliance of Businessmen__-_ 1585, 
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Tariff Commission, U.S_------- 1464, 1484 
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Representative for 1477, 1484 
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ee 1447 
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Appropriations, supplemental___. 1443, 1517 


Argentine Republic, Ambassador from_. 1560 
Armed Forces 


Distinguished Service Medal_-___-___- 1560 
Medal of Honor awards_-_-_-_---_ 1611, 1613 
Military aides to the President______- 1638 


Military Justice Act of 1968___._ 1522, 1560 
Presidential Unit Citations 1441, 
1462, 1465, 1500, 1503, 1505, 1593, 1621 


Voverams Tey, 1900... - 6 ccccucn 1520 
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Awards and Citations 

Defense Department cost reduction 

re, ae SRST ee Oe 1460 

Distinguished Service Medal_-________ 1560 

Employer of the Year Awards-_-_-_____- 1515 

MSGAl Of Bonor................. 1611, 1613 

National Aeronautics and Space 

Administration awards___---_-_--- 1568 

Presidential Unit Citations____.____ 1441, 


1462, 1465, 1500, 1503, 1505, 1593, 1621 
President’s Award for Distinguished 
Federal Civilian Service 1640 
U.S. savings bond award to President_ 1495 
U.S. Veterans Advisory Commission 
members 
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Balance of payments__________-_- 1577, 1579 
le ee 1589 
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Bill Signings 

Biscayne National Monument---_----- 1514 
Colorado River Project Act__-------- 1430 
District of Columbia judges bill__--- 1501 
Drug traffic, penalties___----.------- 1526 
Federal Magistrates Act_...-.------- 1501 
Flaming Gorge National Recreation 

BRIGG cicccinutantstnunamnannsaivinite 1434 
Food and Agriculture Act extension. 1492 
Food Stamp Act Amendments of 1968. 1464 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1968------ 1470 
Great Swamp Wilderness Area, N.J-.. 1431 
Gun Control Act of 1968_----------- 1518 
Handicapped Children’s Early Edu- 

cation Assistance Act_.----------- 1432 
Higher Education Amendments of 

TOG ccciccnccccccecccwcnssscascse 1497 
Intergovernmental Cooperation Act_. 1498 
International center site in District 

Of ColuM. ncn nccnnccunnccenace 1470 
International customs conventions, 

implementation ~.....------------ 1525 
Merchant Marine Act amendment_.. 1493 
Military Justice Act of 1968_... 1522, 1560 
National Trails System Act_..---~--- 1438 
Park areas in State of Washington, 

establishment.......................- 1438 


Public Health Service Act extension.. 1494 
Radiation Control for Health and 


Safety Act of 1968.-.------------- 1504 
Redwood National Park, Calif., es- 
CNN cnccccatencnnsiansanes 1438 


Renegotiation Act of 1951, extension. 1526 
St. Louis University sesquicentennial_. 1518 


Supplemental Appropriations Act, 
ee oe Senne ee ee 1517 
Veterans educational benefits....--- 1520 
Vocational Education Amendments of 
TO icici mcm adninnnaaaei 1497 
Wild and Scenic Rivers Act__..--..-- 1438 
Woodrow Wilson Memorial Act of 
TE sisessisircos pence eeniesannapiabemaaads 1526 
Wool imports, duty on_-_----------- 1527 
Biscayne National Monument, Fla_---- 1514 
SIs. My cccrenccninnancmunmnamined 1445 
Bombing halt of North Vietnam-_-__.__. 1557 
OGG, GONE: The ccccaccmenntnnnnne 1536 
CI I is ices cic cinrtien cata sstbttntninsoetit 1623 
BN AUN Cais crite itnsiaioen ince cess nities 1442 
Branscomb, Lewis M......-..--..-..-.. 1442 
| OR err 1629 
Brock, Repr. William E-.....-.-....-. 1624 
Brooke, Sen. Edward W---~------------ 1624 
Brown, William H., III... __- 1493, 1507, 1552 
Budget, Bureau of the 
DE siicin cn ccaicicen cmecnmnaininsaicinnaas 1592 
Federal Government employment cut- 
ee 1643 
Overseas travel reductions by Govern- 
ment employees..................- 1579 
Bureau of Standards, National____---- 1470 
Burkhardt, Prederick H................< 1506 
Byrne, William BOP. ncn cnnncicsncnen 1447 


Cabinet Committee on Price Stability._. 1584 
California, U.S. district judge, central 


GEG cicccancincmmannndiacammaaaé 1447 
CO, Cosine cntnnasacnine 1623 
CO, Weick pinnciditincnncentcas 1478, 

1524, 1525, 1539, 1541, 1545, 1548, 1571, 1573 
Campaign, President’s plans______--_-- 1523 
Candidates, presidential____.._._...--- 1478, 

1496, 1541, 1547, 1548, 1559, bo 
Career training in Federal service_____-_ 474 
Cater, 5, Dougines, dP. 2... wan race 1446 
Chad, Republic of, U.S. visit of Presi- 

dent Francois Tombalbaye-_--__-_ 1436, 1440 

Checklist of unpublished releases__--_-_-_ 1447, 

1484, 1508, 1529, 1560, 1585, 1629, 1643 
Child Health Day, 1968____---__-_---- 1460 
I Csi cack iniisneticncrenintienrerte 1496 
Christmas Seal Campaign, 1968__.___-_- 1601 
Civil Defense Advisory Council___ ___-- 1628 
Civil rights, National Urban League_-__ 1617 
Civil Rights, Commission on_-__-_-- 1446, 1576 
ee eee 1628 
Ee, SE iccccannmncnenn 1601 
Coastal Plains Regional Commission... 1642 
a, 1579 
EEN, THIN Miss dccscrtincscteimnimsicecensctinle 1597 
oe: ee eee 1551 











Cole, David L.-_.---- 1432 
College students and Federal Govern- 
ment, report 1553. 1554 
Colorado River, public lands along-_---- 1536 
Colorado River Commission, based ——e 1575 
Colorado River Project Act_............ 1430 
Columbus Day, 1968 1431 
Commission on Civil Rights__.-.- 1446, 1576 


Commission on Presidential Scholars... 1580 
Commission to study mortgage interest 


II iceititas sicnstinnicisssshiteiniciedileengtntenemnaien 1624 
Commodity Credit Corporation, Board 
Se a iccainsnimmiinnipiicnan 1447, 1553 


Communications Satellite Corporation. 1433 


ee 1515 
Congress 
Special session, possibility of.....-.- 1600 


Congress, Communications to 


Office of Alien Property, message 
transmitting report............... 1444 
Supplemental appropriations _. 1443, 1474 
Trade Agreements Program, 1967, 
message transmitting report.._--. 1462 
United Nations, U.S. participation in, 
message transmitting report_...-- 1433 
Water Resources Council, letter to 
President of Senate and Speaker 


transmitting assessment_.......-. 1610 
CR, Te Cienntiniciticktininnidinnnicinaimen 1623 
Conservation 

Biscayne National Monument-_------ 1514 
Colorado River Project Act__...-_--- 1430 
Flaming Gorge National Recreation 

SEI siitssicsort actinic insniemiiaincigtitncta 1434 


Great Swamp Wilderness Area, N.J_.. 1431 


National Trails System__......---__. 1439 
North Cascades National Park, 

NO ceicsiaisiterecsit criterias aceamesiepamsitecnadael 1439 
Redwood National Park, Calif... 1438 
SC 1610 
Wild and Scenic Rivers System_-_-_--- 1439 

Construction activity, reduction of sea- 
CO Wi icitecitctiinciinnciinimaci 1595 
Consumer interests 
I, Beas ienscinininrcsencasiieiaccsticentiniansinaiien 1505 
Radiation Control for Health and 
Gatety Bat of 1906.......2cccnccns 1504 
Control of arms imports_.----..------. 1519 
A ea 1585 
Cooper, Dr. Theodore.................... 1598 
A 1601 


Cost reduction, Defense Department_-_. 1460 
Council of Economic Advisers. See Eco- 
nomic Advisers, Council of. 


Credit, mortgage interest rates________ 1624 
Crime and law enforcement 

Gun Control Act of 1968__...--...-_- 1518 

News conference remarks_-_..-.- ~~ 1524 
Cunningham, R. Walter_-_-_-- 1492, 1518, 1568 
Customs conventions, international__.. 1525 
ee 1577 
ae 1477, 1484 
Davis, Sgt. Sammy L------------ 1611, 1614 
TE Be Cakintantinininennnnian 1447, 1553 
Gs it kent act letall 1483 


Defense, Department of 
See also Armed Forces. 
Army Department, Surgeon General_. 1445 
Cost reduction awards ceremony_-_-.. 1460 
Distinguished Service Medal winner__ 1560 
ee 1611, 1613 
Presidential Unit Citations... -_- 441, 
1462, 1465, 1500, 1503, 1505, 1593, 1621 
De Gaulle, President Charles__._..___-_- 1641 
Democratic National Committee, All 


American Council of the.....-.-_--- 545 
Democratic Party 
Congressional leadership, gift to 
carpe ne ee 1482 
Teousten; TUNG, TORY. ...ncccccowsnn 1571 
Victory Committee................... 1573 
IO, TONE Gia csinit artnnsistsiniistinints 1447 
Digest of White House announcements_ 1445, 


1483, 1506, 1528, 1560, 1584, 1601, 1629 


pe ee 1465 
Dirksen, Sen. Everett McKinley___-_-__- 1584 
Disabled American Veteranms__...... 1506 











1681 
Disaster relief 
SRY cmntnmneiinmamaaiiiinaudiinaiiill 1579 
I iencictcmninciccinaal 1642 
Distinguished Service Medal__._._-__- 1560 
District of Columbia 
International center site........... 1470 
Judges, increase in number and sal- 
GTI tn secncivininstnicntensintaiesitjtiitasiicipitaiiibictay 1501 
8 | a rae 1623 
BE 1528 
Drug traffic, penalties................. 1526 
Duesenberry, James S................. 1624 
Dugan, Hugh P ms --- 1575 
Eban, Abba-_- 1528 
Economic Advisers, Council of, economic 
trends, memorandum from Chair- 
en 1576 


Economic Opportunity, Office of, Assist- 

ant and Regional Directors, meeting. 1521 
Economy, national 

Summary report from Secretary of 

















Treasury 1582 
Trends, memorandum from Chair- 
man, Council of Economic Advis- 
 seisiseictiniciintctiasintines 1576 
Education 
Eisenhower College, appropriations 
ee 1517 
Handicapped children. 1432 
Higher Education Amendments of 
TOG  cxmansctsnsncmacnincincngtiilapsinincumapainical 1497 
Veterans benefits extension__..._-_- 1520 
Vocational Education Amendments of 
1968 _. 1497 
Eisele, Maj. Donn F_._. 1492, 1518, 1520, 1569 
Eisenhower, Gen. Dwight D__--_--- 1446, 1517 
Eisenhower College................... 1517 
Elbrick, Ambassador C. Burke_-_----_- 1494 
Elections, 1968__-~- 1478, 





1523, 1525, 1539, 1541, 1545, 1548, 1578 
Ellis, Clyde T 1465 
Emergency Planning, Office of, Deputy 


ROO sestacieasniesitshs talc tao deleaicdanol 1463, 1484 
Emergency Preparedness, Office of, 
forthcoming stockpile report._______ 1555 
Employer of the Year Awards___-.__ 1515 
Employment 
Construction, reduction of seasonal , 
WEI writtcmaccinediesosodennda 1595 
Equal opportunities................ 1619 
Federal Government cutbacks__.-___ 1643 
Handicapped persons_........-__-~- 1515 


Environmental improvements, report... 1551 
Equal Employment Opportunity Com- 





I cinta daca 1493, 1507, 1552 
Equatorial Guinea, Republic pf, U.S. 

BERANE Wis ncnnciinnceninnahcdiinstiniiiaits 1551 
Ethiopia, Ambassador from___.1_.-.__. 1560 
Ewing, Ed_.................-- + canoe 1560 


Executive Orders 


Control of arms imports (EO 11432)__ 1519 
Emergency board in railway labor 
dispute, creation of (BO 11433)___ 1578 
Foreign Service personnel’ — of 
the USIA (EO 11434) ~---.j_..-..- 1581 
Maritime industry labor Hispute, 
creation of Board of Inquiry (EO 
REGRED ctetccnndnanpieeanl 1432 
Retrocession of certain jurisdiction 
over Indian country (EO 11435)___ 1627 
Executive power transition, arrange- 


NN DS concise 1560, 1585, 1593, 1621 
Family Health Week, National____.___- 1443 
FUR TRG cc cnnctisiniesacdnenan 1493 
Federal Council for Science and Tech- 

WOOD nciccimcnccdcconnaeimenaminne 1575 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board, 

CI scacisasssiseressebeiichic atc caeictiallareiaadl 1629 
Federal Magistrates Act..........-.--. 1501 
Federal Maritime Administration______ 1560 
Federal-State-local cooperation, Inter- 

governmental Cooperation Act___._-- 1498 
Firearms control__.......-- 1480, 1518, 1524 
Fishtrap Dam, dedication.__.....-___- 1538 


Flaming Gorge National Recreation 

Area 
Plorida, disaster relief.<.............. 1579 
Food and Agriculture Act extension... 1492 
Food programs-_-_..-.....-.- 1464, 1492, 1577 








1682 


Food Stamp Act Amendments of 1968. 1464 
Ford Motor Company, new Presidential 

BID. oicncncicninscccasmennee 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1968_-------- 
Foreign Service personnel systems of the 


USIA, administration_-_.-.---- 1580, 1581 
Poreman, George._............._....- 1629 
Forest Products Week, National__------ 1438 
rT 1422 
BN I is cersircc ceases mmrnccinioioecines 1438, 1475 
of 1581, 1582 
France, monetary situation___....----- 1641 
Freeman, Mrs. Frankie M-_-_------------ 1576 
Garin, Mecter T....--......~-....- 1576 


Gold prices and pool operations__ 1426, 1584 
Government departments and agencies 


Employment cutback, report__------ 1643 
Overseas travel reductions____.------ 1579 
Government employees 
Career training for young people in 
| 1474 
National Association of Postmasters. 1420 


President’s Award for Distinguished 
Federal Civilian Service_.._.------ 1640 
Great Swamp Wilderness Area, N.J_---_- 1431 


Gross national product___-------- 1577, 1583 
Guam, U.S. district judge_.._---------- 1484 
Guatemala, U.S. Ambassador to__ 1477, 1484 
IEE a ne aay a Re 1480, 1524 
Gun Control Act of 1968_--_---_------ 1518 
CN See renee 1623 
Halsted, Mrs. Anna Roosevelt__._ 1445, 1578 


Handicapped Children’s Early Educa- 


tion Assistance Act................... 1432 
Handicapped persons, employment--_-- 1515 
esate, (PRN oe, 1442 
Fes WE Cin ee teonncme 1576 
Hardesty, Robert L.--...--..------ 1463, 1484 
a en rere 1585 


Health, Education, and Welfare, Depart- 
ment of, National Heart Institute... 1596 

Health services extension__.__--------- 1494 

Heart disease, cancer, and stroke re- 


I cassette issiccaeseinien deasiteeaheetindebs mabieaiahamens 1495 
Heart Institute, National, 20th anniver- 

Rs asl chiisde tients ieanabunartetoaienianecnacmnaoecinteious 1596 
Heaton, Lt. Gen. Leonard B___-_------ 1445 
Peer, ter. Mem. owe 1537 
Peewee, Theoedore..................+ 1576 
Higgins, Msgr. George G__------- 1432, 1579 
Higher Education Amendments of 1968_ 1497 
Highways, National Highway Safety 

Advisory Committee..._............. 1580 
Hill-Burton Act, extension_......---~- 1495 
Homberger, Jerold C.................- 1629 
Holyoake, Prime Minister Keith J----- 1466, 

1471, 1475 
SE eee 1629 
ee 1442 
a a 1442 
Housing Partnership, National___-___--_ 1434 
Housing programs, low income--__-__-_-- 1435 


Housing and Urban Development, De- 
partment of, Assistant Secretary... 1480, 
1484, 1552 

Housing and Urban Development Act 


CC Se eae een eee 1435 
Bouston, Col. Berbert..................... 1623 
Houston, Texas, Democratic Party 

I Sinica pti nian tna orth enienaabendaquinee teint 1571 
Hoveyda, Prime Minister Amir Abbas__ 1506 
Howland, William F__-------_--. 1434, 1447 


Human Rights Year 1968, President’s 
Commission for the Observance of___ 1578 


Humphrey, Hubert H------._--..----- 1478, 

1539, 1545, 1548, 1551, 1571, 1574, 1578, ae 
Hungary, Ambassador from_-___--_--_- 1483 
oe 1537 
Behe, US. attorney... ns ncnne 1601 
Imports, armaments..................... 1519 
India 


Deputy Prime Minister Morarji Desai. 1446 
Sale of agricultural products to 1577 
Indian Claims Commission... 1463, 1484, 1595 

Indian country, retrocession of certain 
jurisdiction over 1627 
Intergovernmental Cooperation Act_.. 1498, 
1592 
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Interior, Department of the 
Bureau of Mines 
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International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development --__---- 1425, 1483, 1484 

International center site-......------- 1470 


1463, 1484 
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International Coffee Agreement-_-_-__---- 1526 
International Committee of the Red 
i a aR 1580 


International customs conventions_... 1525 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers 


SN sition mana acietabee 1478 
International Monetary Fund-_-.. 1425, 1584 
International Telecommunications Sat- 

Cie Comer. ....c nance cencscnce 1433 


Iran, U.S. visit of Prime Minister Amir 
Abbas Hoveyda 
Israel 


DO OF PRINS BO nk cccawccsscessn 1471 
U.S. visit of Foreign Minister Abba 
NUNE siniicsic ccs chicencts dh detinch cailidaepuctceceannias 528 
Saeko; BOG C., Pl incicnnccccsccncus 1560 
EI IR NII ois Si cimireien eco 1623 
POE Bo ccmcccmsccncnntenmndanae 1623 


Japan, trade with US..............-. 1471 
Jenooren, Gyiven A..............-..4... 1601 
Johnson, Sp5c. Dwight H 1612, 1614 
Johnson, Mrs. Lyndon B-_----------- - 1555 
Joint Statements 


New Zealand, Prime Minister Hol- 


ED cainoak en ecdnneeabnaadee 1475 
Ne Te Te 1601 
OE, EOE NOE Tin nnn dicaccmannnsn 1624 
Joseph C. O’Mahoney Federal Center_. 1629 
Judicial system legislation.......-..-- 1501 
Justice, Department of 

I GE Biss einer icstcinn 1434, 1447 

Office of Alien Property_-..-.....---.. 1444 
Katzenbach, Nicholas deB_------------ 1584 
RIN TNE Ti accnscnecsivinabus cial ece wants deseuie 1580 
PN, BOs ct cncenncenie 1628 
IN EE SB itr iaocinwaiessn ieee 1624 
TISS, SOOUIIIAG Ton etc cmacmnnies 1506 
BONE, COIN a ii pie cnsmcncnnina niece 1629 
SSNS Wii cicncccdanceaenaaw 1550 
Labor disputes 

DEaritime Induswty........ccnnsccsccus 1432 

ne re ene ee 1578 
Lanier, Maj. Glenard E--.........---- 1628 
Lebanon, Ambassador from__.._---_-_- 1601 
Legal services for military___.__-- 1522, 1560 
A ee 1547 
Leonard, Will E., Jr_-_-----.----- 1464, 1484 
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Apollo 7 flight, message to astronauts_ 

Cutbacks in Federal Government em- 
ployment, memorandum from 
Budget Bureau Director___------- 

Economic trends, memorandum from 
Chairman, Council of Economic 
ED sictcicccsccncimmmnamnmemiies 1576 

Economy, summary report, memo- 
randum from Secretary of the 
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TERS cadcstntcninansenceasnne 1582 
French monetary situation, exchange 

of messages with President de 

GS pei nceemanmeemamnce 1641 
Humphrey, Vice President Hubert H., 

Se eae 1578 


Intergovernmental Cooperation Act, 
memorandum delegating authority 
to Director, Budget Bureau_-____-___ 

National Council on the Arts, report, 
letter from Chairman _-_--._-..-__- 1626 

Nixon, President-elect Richard M., 
congratulatory telegram to________ 

Overseas travel reductions by Gov- 
ernment employees, memorandum 
from Director, Bureau of the 
TOS ecincticccinncmnmemnaminn miele 

President’s Council on Recreation and 
Natural Beauty, report, letter from 
Vice President Humphrey 
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State Department, Under Secretary 
Nicholas deB. Katzenbach, resigna- 


GE we cuivdietannnneadinien atime de 1584 
Treasury Secretary Henry H. Fowler, 

PRN pice iin ea adeno 1581 
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